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Irs THE Most TALKED ABOU 
IL IN AMERICA! 


Enables you to drive farther 


and faster... yet use less oil 


O YOU BELIEVE that most 
D popular motor oils are pret- 
ty much alike? 

Then consider these facts: 


The new Summer Mobiloil 
was tested with another large- 
selling oil. 

First, consumption was mea- 
sured. The new Mobiloil showed 
98% resistance ... the second 
oil, 88%. A difference of 10%! 


Then gumming. Mobiloil 
scored 100% resistance . . . oil 
Number Two, 68%. 


Finally resistance to thinning 
was tested. The new Mobiloil 
registered 100 plus...thecom- 
peting oil, 38! 

Is it any wonder that people 
are talking about this new kind 
of hot-weather lubricant? 


This year, millions are using 


less motor oil than ever before. 


This year, garages report an 
unprecedented reduction in en- 
gine overhaul jobs. 


This year, you can actually 
make a difference in the way 
your car runs...simply by 
changing to this new Mobiloil! 


Here, briefly, is the scientific 
reason for this improvement in 
motor oil... 


The Clearosol Process cleanses 
crude owls. . . for the first time... 
of impurities that resisted all pre- 
vious refining methods! 


You spend money for oil any- 
way. Why not take advantage 
of this new Mobiloil? It is sold 
at absolutely noadvancein price, 
at dealers that display the Red 
Gargoyle or Flying Red Horse. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., ING. 


Winter, new Mobiloil Arctic won 
3,000,000 motorists in six short 
months. Now Summer Mobiloil — 
made the same way—is sweeping 
the country at an even faster rate! 


TRY THIS new kind of Summer 
Mobiloil! The money it saves...the 
improvement it makes in yourcar... 
will amaze you! Summer Mobiloil 
comes in Grades A, AF, B and BB 
..-for all makes and models of cars. 


SOLD WHEREVER 
YOU SEE 
THIS SIGN 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF... Last 


100 HOURS on ordinary oil stuel/® 
pistons with gum. The photo belo: 
shows how to avoid this damage, 


t 


100 HOURS on new Mobiloil 
pistons were clean. No 
Mobiloil is practically 100% pu 
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Dn January 27, 1905, an overseer of the 
vemier Diamond Mine (discovered 1902, 
(0 miles east of Kimberley, Transvaal) 
is strolling through the seventy-five acres 
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diggings. The glint of a jewel em- 
‘dded in a wall of rock caught his eye. 
or hours he worked with a pen-knife, 
ally dug out a rough diamond weighing 
)2534 carats—history’s largest. It went 
Maj. Sir Thomas Cullinan, Chairman 
id Managing Director of the Premier 
»mpany, not to the finder. It became 
ten more celebrated than romantic Kohi- 
jor (Persian, “mountain of light”), pre- 
ited to Queen Victoria in 1849. 
Christened the Cullinan, it weighed 1.37 
yands, measured four by 2.5 by 1.25 
ches. From Sir Thomas the Transvaal 
vernment bought the rough diamond for 
(00,000, presented it to King Edward VII 
1907. He sent it to Amsterdam to be cut. 
jeame back in 1908 as the Star of Africa 
(161% carats) to tip the Royal Scepter, 
wlinan II (309 3/16 carats) to top the 
yal Crown, Cullinan III (92 carats), 
wlinan IV (62 carats). 


erverse Fortune 


After that they stopped numbering them, 
't there still were five which might be in 
id taste for ring-stones, and ninety-six 
ere brilliants. Together they are worth 
',000,000 to the House of Windsor. (Those 
jown Jewels sightseers ogle in the Tower 
| London are glass.) 

‘'Prospectors were not satisfied. In the 
“uch, the Cullinan showed five cleavage- 
raves. One side was almost flat. Experts 
estalated that it was part of a much larger 
raxsond; that the missing sectors must be 
jmewhere near-by. Two generations of 
vamsvaal diggers dreamed of finding an- 
xe chunk of the Cullinan. 

AS sixty-two, Jacobus Jonker was a poor, 
worked Boer farmer, with a wife and 
Wena children. Tall, spare, bearded, typi- 
§ South African diamond-prospector, he 
irsvered for eighteen years—always hope- 
iy on the brink of perverse Fortune. 


iual size photograph of the Jonker diamond, which mea- 
sures two and three-quarters inches across 


World’s Number Two Diamond 


pssible Fragment of Record Cullinan Enriches Impoverished Boer 
Farmer ; Stone, Size of Hen’s Egg, Sold to American Dealer 


On January 16, 1934, on his small plot 
at Elandsfontein, in the District of Pretoria, 
he felt he had reached the end. After a 
family talk, he decided to quit, settle down 
to a small farmer’s poy- 


erty. 
A lashing rain- and 
wind-storm arose, then 


stopped. A Kaffir boy went 
to work on gravel, washed 
up by the storm. He 
picked up a dirt-encrusted 
stone the size of a hen’s 
egg, scratched his woolly 
head, began to scrub the 
curious rock. His eyes 
nearly popped out. 
“Umbobo, baas, I’ve 
found it!” he shouted. 
Perhaps he had. And 
it was his mastex’s, for it 
was found on Jonker’s own 
soil, not on that of the 
powerful Diamond Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., of London. 
Into a ooldae it went. 
Mrs. Tonks tied the stocking around her 
neck, went to a sleepless bed. The men- 
folk loaded their revolvers, stood guard. 
Next day the Diamond Corporation’s safe 
held the Jonker diamond: weight, 726 
carats (approximately five ounces) ; length, 
234 inches; height, 144 inches; breadth, 
about one inch; circumference, lengthwise 
—634 inches, at broadest point—4%4 inches. 
To Jacobus Jonker, £63,000, from the 
Diamond Corporation, Ltd.; to South 
Africa, from Jacobus Jonker, £27,000 tax. 


World’s “Finest Gem” 


To London, by registered mail. Options 
by word of mouth, through brokers, by 
telegraph, wireless, cable. In the open 
market, bids of £140,000 were rejected. 

To H. W. Chapman, Chief Diamond 
Valuator of the DeBeers Company, it is “‘in 
color, a soft, silky blue, finest of all larger 
stones in existence. If cut into a single 
stone, it will be the finest gem in the world.” 

To the Diamond Corporation, perhaps 
£150,000 from Harry Winston, New York 
City gem-dealer, who does business inter- 
nationally. He wanted “the finest gem in 
the world,” and he was willing to pay. 

To America, soon, by registered mail, in- 
sured for at least $1,000,000 by the St. Paul 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Uncut, 
Uncle Sam can charge no duty. 

Emerald-cut, the Jonker would be the 
world’s second largest cut stone—approxi- 
mately 425 carats. Mr. Winston hopes it 
will be possible to keep the Jonker in one 
piece. The cutting would be done in New 
York City, in the Winston workshop. 

Now, the diamond is in London, where 
Indian potentates are interested. Also, 
patriotic Britishers are believed to be 
anxious to raise a fund to present the gem 
to King George V as a Silver Jubilee token. 
But Mr. Winston thinks it should come to 
America—and stay. 
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/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


$3°75 per Section 
with Glass Door 
SOLD ON APPROVAL 


7 USED in some of the 
* finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 

} Furnished in different 
designs, materials and 
* finishes, giving almost 
# any desired effect. Sold 


m direct from factory only, 


which assures you a per- 
4 manent source of supply 
for additional sections in 
m the future and saving you 

™ the middleman’s profit. 

Price, complete as illustrated, 

$16 ”5 in mahogany or walnut finish: 

in genuine mahogany or walnut $24.50. 
i Write for Free Copy of Our Illustrated 
* Catalog No. L-545. It will interest you. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeases since 1899 
NewYork Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. ?-8663) 


Fits any Space. 

“Always com- 

plete yet never 
finished.” 


ifs : | 
THE IDEAL BOOKCASE #82 MODERN LIBRARY | 
WANT A STEADY JOB? 


Work for “‘Uncle Sam’”’ 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
mon Education. | Many early exam- 
inations expected, Qualify at once. 
Write immediately for free 32- 
page book, with list of many posi- 
tions and full particulars telling 
how to get them, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. T224 Rochester, N. Ye 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


CAN'T 
JAM OR CLOG 


Makes its own staples. 
5000 in one loading. 


For free trial, without obligation or ex- 
pense, simply return this advertisement 
5, attached to your business letterhead. 


The BATES MFG. CO. 31 Vesey St., New York 
MAKERS OF BATES NUMBERING MACHINES 


ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 
—>“ Before you invest, investigate” —<— 


THERE are only two complete mechanical Addressing Systems 
manufactured and sold in the United States. Why buy one until 
you have investigated the other? Get details from 


THe ELLIOTT appressinc MACHINE co. 
Incorporated 1900— Rated AAAI 
145 Arpany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


Irrench-English and English-French. ‘‘Best in existence,’’ 
says Critical Review, Paris. Cloth, 1043 pp. Prepaid $2.68. 
Thumb index, 7dc extra. Full flexible leather thumb 
index, $6.00, prepaid. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave.,New York 


Legislating Loyalty 
by Kenneth M. Gould 
A Planned Economy for 
Wall Street byCharlesH.Meyer 
and § other important articles 
appear this week in the Summer 
AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
Single copies 50c; Yearly subscription $2.00 


Phi Beta Kappa, 145 W. 55th St., New York. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for a year’s subscription: 
50c for Summer number. 


Address 
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SALESMAN: 


YESTERDAY’S salesmen plodded from office to 
office, from town to town, and wasted much time 
waiting to see prospects. Today’s successful 
salesmen are those who have learned that Long 
Distance telephone service saves leg-work, 
lobby-sitting, and useless visits. 

Long Distance is quick, direct. It cuts through 
cordons of secretaries, reaches the right man at 
the right time. It closes sales, or arranges appoint- 
ments for necessary personal calls. It provides 
close contact between trips, clears up questions 
and complaints. It is so flexible that almost every 


kind of business can use it profitably. 


OLD STYLE a 


A Great Lakes transportation company trie 
systematic telephone selling, found the cost avert: 
aged less than 1.3%. A dress manufacturer in)> 
creased attendance at showings and doubled sale}: © 
on a single trip by telephoning invitations t) 
customers in advance. A food packer reports tha: bi 
one call landed a $10,000 order. His telephony): 


collections of overdue accounts are 95% effective! > 


Long Distance will widen markets, moultiph “| 
man-power, pay its own way in your business, too| 4 
Ask your local telephone company to discuss it 2) 
application to credit, production, and 


traffic, as well as sales. No obligation. 
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© TOPICS 


OF THE DAY 


"he President's Veto Message on the Patman Bonus Bill Makes History; Four Thousand 
Farmers, Led by Clifford H. Day, of Texas, Rally in Washington to Praise the AAA; 


} 


| 


4 modest Texas farmer, Clifford H. Day 
“They call me Cliff at home”), stole the 
ational spotlight from the bonus issue last 
veek. 
| Sun-bronzed, lanky, homespun, Cliff Day 
trode on the Washington scene at the head 
f{ an army of farmers 4,000 strong, who 
nassed at the Capitol simply, solely—and 
yence astoundingly—to praise the Agricul- 
ural Adjustment Act. 
| Meanwhile, the Patman bonus bill re- 
hained in the Senate until May 17, held 
nere by supporters who feared they would 
ie unable to muster the two-thirds majority 
fecessary to override a veto. Finally, on 
“aut afternoon, the bill reached the 
‘resident. 
( Controverting reports that he would not 
nind if the bill became law despite his 
jpposition, he indicated not only that he 
vould veto it, but that he would read his 
eto message to Congress in person, the 
st time in history that a President has 
wone so. 
“The bonus bill is going to be vetoed,” 
e said. “Secondly, I am going to veto it 
ith as strong language as I have at my 
ommand. Thirdly, I hope with all my 
eart that the veto will be sustained.” 
'A native Texan, forty-six years old, Mr. 
jay works a 320-acre farm in Plainview, 
ale County. He is married and has six 
pildren. In 1933, his 320 acres won first 
size in a State contest held to select the 
est-balanced farm in Texas. During the 
ast season he got a little more than $400 
cash-benefits from the AAA, having 
yigned corn-hog, cotton and wheat-adjust- 
vent contracts. 


.eason for the Trek 


In simple words, he explained the reason 
it his Great Trek of 1935. 

“It was this way,” he drawled. “We felt, 
ve farmers did, that the Administration 
veded some support up here. We heard 
‘ese complaints against the processing- 
x... . Those who were getting checks 
~eren’t making any noise, so we asked ’em 
‘they wouldn’t like to express some appre- 
#iion to the Triple A.” 

“We wanted to make our demonstration 
eething unusual,” Mr. Day said. 
‘Eausual it certainly was. Washington 
H aot remember its like. 

I bus, by train, by family car, the farm- 
& rekked into Washington. They came 
Waring baked hams, roasted chickens and 
fi@, or just a few dollars and time- 


hen 
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Referendum in Thirty-Seven States on Extension of the Wheat-Control Program 


Acme 


It made President Roosevelt feel good when 4,000 farmers came to Washington to show 
approval of his policies, and it made the farmers feel good when the President gave them 
a rousing speech at the White House 


tested suitcases. They had their Pullman 
cars switched onto convenient sidings and 
used these for living quarters during their 
stay. 

Wind-burned and spare, for the most 
part, they gave blasé Washington some- 
thing to gape at. Some of them sported 
overalls, shirtsleeves and galluses; some 
were dressed in mail-order suits; some were 
as handsomely tailored as any townsman. 

Bright ribbon-badges fluttered from their 
lapels. Brighter smiles lit up their faces. 
They waved their hats, they cheered, they 
sang special songs, practised hog-calls and 
yelled “Yippee” whenever they had a mind 
to. Their sentiments were obviously sin- 
cere, their basic purposes obviously serious, 
but they were also off on a junket and they 
had a whopping good time. 

Their first meeting was in Constitution 
Hall, scene of operas and symphony con- 
certs. The jolly farmers, expressing their 
feelings fully, and often in barn-yard idiom, 
soon filled it with sounds which, anything 
but symphonic, suggested a tumultuous 
political convention. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace addressed them and was cheered after 
every sentence. The key-note of his speech 
appealed to the farmers tremendously and 
they sounded it frequently themselves: 


“Don’t allow our processing-tax to be taken 
away from us until the business men get rid 
of all their tariffs.” 

Members of the Senate and House Agri- 
cultural Committees also appeared on the 
platform, as did Chester C. Davis, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administrator. Spokes- 
men from the ranks of the farmers testified 
to the merits of the AAA’s wheat, corn-hog, 
cotton and tobacco programs. 


President Responds 


Rounding off the speech-making, the 
Chairman, W. H. Robertson of Alabama, 
declared that this was “probably the first 
time a group has visited this city merely 
for the sake of thanking a great President 
and his Administration for their helpful- 
ness.” 

That afternoon, the President himself ad- 
dressed the farmers from the South Portico 
of the White House. 

Introduced by Secretary Wallace as “the 
heart of America,” the President had one 
of the most sympathetic audiences of his 
career. Face flushed, eyes sparkling, hands 
gesturing emphatically, he poured it on with 
a will, and the farmers applauded every 
word of it. 

He told homely stories and they laughed, 
he lauded the AAA and they banged 
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Harris & Ewing 


Clifford H. Day, of Plainview, Texus, 
leader of farmers’ expedition to Washington 


calloused palms together, he ripped 
into the opposition and they yelled their 
enthusiasm. 

“You who were once forgotten men,” he 
called his hearers. City-dwellers, he said, 
have come to understand that “Empty 
pocketbooks on the farm don’t turn factory 
wheels in the city.”” However, he declared, 
“a creat many of the high and mighty— 
with special axes to grind—have been de- 
liberately trying to mislead people who 
know nothing of farming by misrepresent- 
ing—no—why should I use a_ pussyfoot 
word—mislead them by lying about the 
kind of a farm program under which this 
nation is operating to-day.” 


Attack by Republicans 


According to Mr. Day, the visiting farm- 
ers were “just country boys,” so “it would 
be too bad to come such a long way without 
seeing all the sights in Washington.” The 
day after the President’s speech they saw 
another sight to their taste; they crowded 
into the galleries of the Senate and House 
and heard themselves discussed in both 
chambers. 

In the House, Representative Hamilton 
Yish, Jr., New York Republican, warned the 
cotton men that they were “following the 
New Deal Pied Pipers in a dance of death,” 
and was rebuked from the Democratic side 
for “sniping” at the President. 

In the Senate, Daniel O. Hastings, Dela- 
ware Republican, said the President’s 
speech to the farmers reminded him of a 
“small-town bully,” adding that “now we 
are called ‘liars’... and it comes with 
little dignity from a man who holds the 
high position of President.” Democratic 
replies to this brought hearty sounds of 
approval from the farmers in the galleries. 

Suspecting that the Administration had 
inspired and financed the farmers’ trek, 
Senator Hastings sponsored a resolution 
asking Secretary Wallace for any informa- 
tion he might have on this matter. Action 
on it was postponed, however, when it 
seemed certain to be defeated, tho Secre- 
tary Wallace said he would welcome the 


inquiry. 


Exactly how the trek was organized was 
a subject for hours of debate in Washing- 
ton last week. Mr. Day, apparently the 
leading spirit of the farmers’ march, said 
it had its inspiration in “a bunch of fellows 
sitting around talking’ down in Hale 
County. But some commentators were dis- 
satisfied with that account and with Mr. 
Day’s further explanation of how the march 
was financed—‘“It just seems that the 
farmers collected in the schoolhouses and 
passed the hat.” 


Amendments Pending 


Some of the marchers admitted that 
county agents, who are liaison-officers be- 
tween the AAA and the contract-signers and 
are paid partly by Federal funds, had en- 
couraged the movement when word of it 
came out of Texas. But no evidence ap- 
peared that anyone prominent in the Ad- 
ministration started it, or that Government 
money helped to pay for it. 

The Administration did, however, make 
much of it once it was under way, partly, 
perhaps, because amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, which would 
broaden its powers and scope, are pend- 
ing in Congress. 

As their final act before returning home. 
the farmers urged Congressmen to support 
these amendments and “the continuation 
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Flypaper Session 
—Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 


of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, includ- 
ing the processing-tax.” 

When President Roosevelt, in March, 
1933, urged Congress to enact the agricul- 
tural adjustment measure, he said: “I tell 
you frankly that it is a new and untrod 
path, but I tell you with equal frankness 
that an unprecedented condition calls for 
the trial of new means to rescue agricul- 
ture.” 

In his speech to the farmers last week, 
he pointed out that the Act was then just 
two years and two days old and again de- 
scribed its fundamental purpose. 

It was, he said, “a plan for the adjust- 
ment of totals in our major crops so that 
from year to year production and consump- 
tion would be kept in reasonable balance 
with each other to the end that reasonable 
prices would be paid to farmers for their 


crops and to the end that unwieldly sur- 
pluses would not depress our markets and 
upset the balance.” | 

That the plan, in practise, has been}: 
largely successful, the President is plainly) isl, 
convinced. 

Mr. Day agrees. Ninety per cent. of the) 
farmers favor the AAA, he says, and as for| 
opponents: “They are like coyotes—two i 
of ’em sound like a thousand.” i 

But there are more than two objectors to/o1. 
the AAA and they advance more than two i i 
objections. ig 

New England textile-interests protest that! fi. 
the processing-tax on cotton is closing down lob 
mills left and right. It is objected, too, that’ Bi, 
the AAA’s cotton-restriction program is| 1, 
depriving us of foreign markets, forcing’: on 
the Southern share-cropper further into} i) 
destitution, and throwing thousands of he 
pickers, ginners, and packers out of work.joy 

Control of other crops has evoked chargest 
that the Administration i is seeking to set up it 
a mistaken “economy of scarcity” and to! by 
“regiment” producers, processors, and dis-} |) 
tributers. 3 
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Bone of Contention 


The processing-tax is the biggest bone 
of contention between favorable and un- 
favorable critics of AAA policies. 

This is the tax which the Government) 
collects from producers of specified com-))5 
modities and distributes to farmers, in the’ q 

1 
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form of cash-benefits, for controlling pro-} ( 
duction. The $400 which Mr. Day col-) 
lected during the past season is only a tiny® a 
drop in a very big bucket—all told, the) ' 
Government has distributed about three}! ’ 
quarters of a billion dollars among the!) r 
farmers in benefit-payments. ir 

Opponents of the tax say that, by boost- oe! 
ing prices, it, in effect, is hitting the house: j pe 
wife’s pocketbook, and reducing consump: fst’ 
tion. Proponents of the tax, on the other [lie 
hand, argue that it is the farmer’s equiva-}ii 
lent of the industrialist’s tariff, and arep © 
determined to keep it. 7 

In view of the march to Washington last | j 
week there will be wide interest in the! 
outcome of a referendum among wheat) 
farmers on May 25. i 

The AAA proposes to extend its wheat- pe 
control program for four years, from 1936 |) 
through 1939. Farmers in thirty-seven) 
States, whether or not they have signe i 
contracts, will be given opportunity to vote i 
on this proposition. 


In Brief Review 


“Quick Action”: On Sunday night, April ' 
28, President Roosevelt took to the radio «> 
to tell his countrymen how the $4,880,000,-| 0)! 
000 works-relief fund would be spent. Less) 
than three weeks later, nearly one-fourth 7 
of that fund—$1,091,802,200—had been” ! 
allocated, subject to Presidential appro of 

Then Frank C. Walker, Chairman of the | 
Division of Applications and Information; | g 
Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Admin- (> 
istrator, and Harold L. Ickes, Chairman ii 
of the Advisory Committee on Allotments,)’ 
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k to the radio in a symposium on work- 
ief. 

‘Quick action” on all projects was the 
yadcast key-note. 

Nation-wide highway construction, grade- 
ssing elimination, improvement of navi- 
ple waters, power development, housing, 
] resettlement of populations topped the 
ye, ramified program as the President 
yved down the accelerator. 

fo the Department of Agriculture’s 
reau of Public Roads went half-a-billion 
lars. For slum-clearance and low-cost 
ising, $249,860,000 has been set aside 
aly $139,000,000 for new projects). And 
Left-Wing Wisconsin, so-called “labora- 
y of radical experimentation,” went an 
‘sight $100,000,000 for the La Follette 
thers’ unified work program. 

The Army’s Corps of Engineers got $102,- 
5,500 for river development. Under Sec- 
ary of Agriculture Rexford Guy Tugwell 
‘k $100,000,000 for resettlement. 

Not so much money went for the Passa- 
quoddy tidal-dam project in Maine— 
ly a first grant of $10,000,000. But a 
sat deal of public interest goes along 
ch that ten million. For one thing, be- 
een 7,000 and 8,000 will be employed 
wing the peak of work this year. 

sor another, Passamaquoddy Bay is 
mada’s. It is cut off from the Bay of 
ny by a chain of islands and islets. The 
i island is Campobello, in New Bruns- 
sk, where Franklin D. Roosevelt happily 
ayed in summer as a boy. 

Harnessing the tides which sweep from 
‘le bay into big bay is an unprecedenied 
\k for the Army’s engineers. Those tides 
1 to twenty-seven feet between ebb and 
w. At least $36,284,000 will be needed 
-tame them, and build the attendant 
wwer-house, at Eastport, Maine. 

(hat power-house will be of aluminum 
d stainless-steel. Then the problem will 
(to find a market for the sea-water meta- 
irphosed into electricity. 


ifest-Case Blasted: In Denver, birthplace 
' the 1935 chain-letter fad, a Federal 
iand Jury last week blasted the Govern- 
‘nt’s carefully-prepared test-case. Three 
mverites had posted 1,000 “send-a-buck” 
ain-letters. This, contended the Govern- 
mt, violated fraud and lottery statutes. 
‘0 true bill,” reported the jurors. 
Meanwhile, the chain gathered new links. 
r it there were anticipatory mourners in 
mty. “The scheme is bound to die of its 
m futility,’ predicted William H. H. 
wles and James W. Thompson, mathe- 
‘ticians of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
ak. Their joint statement pointed out 
.t “one unbroken dime-chain would soon 
qvire more paper than the country can 
sufacture, enough postage to pay the 
ional debt, and more money than there 
‘n fhe entire world.” 

et, “ill blows the wind that profits no- 
dy” Dime (and quarter) letters are 
png the Republican war-chest. George 
‘Gotz, Treasurer of the Party’s National 
ignittee, is in a quandary, for he doesn’t 
naw exactly how... to report these 
Hbutions. i 


Raia: 


Georgia and Repeal: Apparently Geor- 
gians can not drink spirituous liquors 
legally—not by 227 votes. Official tabu- 
lation will be required to settle that ques- 
tion. But, by 8,888 votes they can partake 
of beer—it will be legalized as soon as the 
returns are certified by the Governor. A 
majority of 8,602 brought back wine, but 
the counties will pass on that by local 
option. Dry twenty-seven years, Georgias 
referendum took up repeal of State pro- 
hibition legislation last week. 
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Lost Bill: Congressmen laughed heartily 
when Secretary of the Interior Ickes re- 
ported that a bill just passed by both houses 
authorizing Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue a 
million dollars in public-works bonds had 
been lost. It had been sent to the Depart- 
ment by the President for last-minute 


HAVE YOU 
LOOKED THROUGH 
THERE CHIEF? 


Lesa 


That Lost Heuse Bill 


—Berryman in the Washington Star 


perusal, and its disappearance was noted 
as the ten-day veto dead-line neared. 
After the chuckle, the House, then the 
Senate, passed a new measure. This hap- 
pened only once before, in 1921. 
% & 


Sinclair and Talmadge: “Upton Sin- 
clair’s EPIC program, which blossomed so 
vigorously net long ago, is dead,” the 
Baltimore Evening Sun (Ind.-Dem.) an- 
nounced last week. That remark hardly 
was written before Upton Sinclair warned 
that unless President Roosevelt put forth 
a national program of “production for use” 
Upton Sinclair would enter a Presidential 
candidate against him in the 1936 pri- 
maries. 

Wild cheers greeted Mr. Sinclair at Los 
Angeles when he predicted bankruptcy and 
dictatorship as the New Deal’s price. Mr. 
Sinclair outlined plans to write his “pro- 
duction for use” theory into the Democratic 
credo, and said he would tour America to 
help EPIC capture the Democratic Party 
in 1936. 

Goy. Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, who 
has been making speeches in New England, 
is another Democrat exhibiting the Barkis 
quality as far as 1936 nominations are con- 
cerned. In his own words a “political 
friend,” but “no personal follower,” of 
Senator Huey P. Long, militant Louisiana 
“Kingfish,” Governor Talmadge believes 
that the President, if renominated, would 


be defeated. 
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Syncrotax and California: Technocracy 
did not originate in California; but it was 
taken up there in a big way. But Upton 
Sinclair’s EPIC, the Townsend Old-Age 
Revolving-Pension Plan, and the newest 
Utopianism did. Now it’s Syncrotax. 

In Greek, syn means together, chronos 
means time. Every taxpayer knows what 
tax means. But no mere lexicographer 
could summarize the meaning of the plan 
to reform the nation’s tax-structure which 
200,000 Californians have signed. 

In a nutshell, it is a gross-revenue 
levy in place of multifarious taxes. Its 
originator is W. M. Patch, no tax expert, 
but merely a real-estate agent who was 
picked clean by the depression. 

His idea harks back strangely to the 
Physiocrats of the eighteenth, Henry 
George of the nineteenth, centuries. 

“It may not get very far as a live politi- 
cal issue,” noted the Baltimore Evening 
Sun (Ind.-Dem.), “but, at any rate, it 
proves that California’s ability to conceive 
new panaceas has not yet dried up en- 
tirely.” 

* £ & 

Progressives Meet: There was talk of a 
nation-wide third party in the air as Wis- 
consin Progressives gathered in Fond du 
Lac last Sunday to celebrete their Party’s 
birthday. 

Gov. Philip F. La Follette warned against 
the “dramatic, flag-waving method” in 
fighting for “the political realinement that 
is inevitable” and urged “building firmly 
in one State and then moving onward.” 

From New York, Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia broadcast an appeal to Pro- 
gressives to unite on “a real, honest-to- 
goodness platform that will have the cour- 
age to state in plain language an economic 
plan that will solve our present distress.” 
Criticizing the Supreme Court for some of 
its decisions, he declared that “legalistic 
technicalities must necessarily give way to 
economic necessities.” 

Press of business kept Senator Robert 
M. La Follette in Washington. 


Cd ere) aS 


Pictures Through Air: Television ap- 
pears to be a success in Berlin; the Nazi 
Government soon will build a string of sta- 
tions for propaganda. 

British broadcasters soon are to start 
experiments in broadcasting of pictures. 

Now comes the announcement of the 
Radio Corporation of America, through its 
President, David Sarnoff, that $1,000,000 
will be spent here in the next fifteen months 
to start field-tests of television. 

RCA executives admit that $1,000,000 is 
only a drop in the bucket to the cost of 
complete television service throughout the 
United States. They hope it will stimulate 
public interest and Jaunch a new industry. 

The company expects to erect one broad- 
casting station, manufacture a limited num- 
ber of receivers, and develop an experi- 
mental program-service to try out the idea. 
It pins its hopes on the “iconoscope,” in- 
vented by Vladimir K. Zworykin (Tue Lrr- 
ERARY Dicest, December 22, 1934), an in- 
strument which builds up a rapidly chang- 
ing picture by spraying electrons against 
the large head-end of a tube. 
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Following Through 
With the News 


Lamson Jury Discharged: After a 
ninety-five-hour deadlock, the second jury 
to try David A. Lamson, former Sales- 
Manager of the Stanford University Press, 
accused of murdering his wife, Allene, on 
Memorial Day, 1933, was discharged last 
week in San José, California. 

The jurors reported that agreement was 
utterly impossible. Lamson, originally 
convicted and sentenced to death, had been 
granted a new trial. A third trial has 
been ordered. 

Believed to be a record-breaker for a 
single person in a murder case, the second 
trial lasted eighty-six days, with a court- 
record amounting to approximately 2,- 
500,000 words. This is divided as follows: 
Selecting jury, 500,000; testimony, 1,500,- 
000; defense plea, 300,000, and prose- 
cution pleas, 200,000. It cost $40,000. 


* * * 


Lindbergh Deeds Trophies: That Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh had deeded his col- 
lection of precious trophies to the Missouri 
Historical Society, which has been exhibit- 
ing them since June, 1927, in St. Louis, 
became publicly known last week. The 
deed was signed on April 14, 1933. The 
collection consists of 3,000 items, ranging 
from scores of medals to a $50,000 pair of 
silver globes. It was displayed in St. Louis 
in tribute to the men who backed the flyer 
on his New York-Paris flight. 


* * * 


College Red Charges: An investigating 
committee of the Illinois Senate last week 
heard charges that teaching methods at the 
University of Chicago impressed communis- 
tic views on students. Robert M. Hutchins, 
President of the University, ridiculed com- 
plaints of Charles R. Walgreen, chain-drug- 
store owner, who had withdrawn his niece, 
Miss Lucille North, precipitating the con- 
troversy. He saw in the inquiry “efforts to 
break down and destroy one of the greatest 
centers of civic instruction in America.” 


x * * 


Lee Protest: Calling Gen. Robert E. Lee 
a “traitor,” a resolution condemning the 
erection of a statue of the General-in-Chief 
of the Armies of the Confederacy, in Arling- 
ton Cemetery was placed in the Congres- 
sional Record last week. 

Placed therein without comment by Sen- 
ator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, and 
attributed to the Massachusetts Department, 
Women’s Relief Corps, of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the resolution was alter- 
nately disclaimed, denounced, repudiated, 
regretted, and ridiculed. 

Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
New York, a descendant of Union Army 
officers, who sponsored the move for the 
erection of the Lee statue, pointed out that 
the first person to propose such a memorial 
was Charles Francis Adams, II, a Union 
officer, and son of President Lincoln’s War- 
time Minister to England. 
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Future of NRA in Nebulous Statell 


Acme 


Donald R. Richberg, who was reported 
ready to resign as head of NRA 


A spurt of legislative speed and a series 
of clashes last week left the future of the 
National Recovery Administration in a 
parlous state. The Senate defined the issue 
on May 14 by passing, without a record 
vote, the Clark resolution to continue the 
NRA, with drastically curtailed powers, 
until April 1, 1936. 


Clark Attacks NRA 


Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives from 1911 to 1919, con- 
sistently fought the policies of President 
Wilson. His son, Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark of Missouri, is similarly disconcert- 
ing to the Roosevelt régime. 

About a month ago, the big, amiable, 
outspoken Senator, who roller - skated 
around the Capitol as a child, and who 
served, at one time, as House Parliamen- 
tarian, announced that he would lead a 
movement against the NRA. 

He won the first skirmish when the Sen- 
ate passed his resolution, which gives the 
NRA a lease on life just long enough to 
permit a test by the Supreme Court on its 
validity, and consequent action by the next 
Congress. The move would eliminate all 
price-fixing, except in certain natural min- 
eral-resource industries, and would exempt 
intrastate commerce from regulation by 
code. 

That afternoon, before a mass-meeting of 
1,500 NRA workers, Donald R. Richbere: 
Chairman of the National Industrial Recar. 
ery Board, had characterized the nine-month 
extension as “complete folly.” 

Mr. Richberg’s “arrogant performance,” 
in the eyes of Senator Clark, was an act of 
a “Mussolini.” 


Across the country, in Palo Alto, Herbert 


Senate’s Nine-Month Extension Is “Complete Folly,” Says Richbe\: 
Who Hopes to Be Relieved of All Duties by July 1 


Hoover, his silences becoming shorte: lot 
the time becomes longer since he occu} 
the White House, told the Associated Py 
in a copyrighted interview, that comfy |e: 
abolition. of the NRA was 


“the one r4 


NRA as the House Ways and Means Ci 
mittee took up the Clark resolution. Pi). 
dent Roosevelt publicly announced his} 
proval of Mr. Richberg’s seven- point Hi 
gram providing, among other “modiiii 
tions,” for a three-to-six months period) 
revision of codes. if 

Much of the controversy over the N& 
has centered on the effectiveness of thei 
lective-bargaining provisions 
7-A. On May 16, the Senate suddenly & 
overwhelmingly, by a vote of 63 to® 
passed the Wagner Trade-Disputes Ii 
which goes much further in enforce) 
labor’s collective-bargaining rights. 


Board within the Department of Labor, 
stead of making it an independent gove: 
mental agency. 
With the original NRA scheduled to! 
pire on June 16, it was reported over }\ 
week-end that Sol Rosenblatt, Directors 
Enforcement and Compliance, and | 
Averell Harriman, Administrative Offil 
planned to retire then: and that Mr. Ri} 
berg himself hoped to be relieved of 
government duties by July 1. 


Fight on Central Bank } 


Pua Roosevelt was challenged 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia last 
urday to incorporate a provision for) 
government-owned central bank in pend® 
banking bills. 

“Tt is not too late,” Senator Glass see 
after the President had approved advoei} 
by Secretary of the Treasury Henry M) 
genthau, Jr., of government ownership’ 
all stock in Federal Reserve Banks ¢ 
centralization of credit facilities in an’ 
political independent government agen’ 

Father Charles E. Coughlin was 
couraged by the Secretary’s words to | 
mand an immediate hearing for the N} 
Sweeney banking bill “to restore to Ci 
gress the right to coin and regulate i 
value of money.” 

Secretary Morgenthau’s suggestion v 
in response to questioning in Sena 
Glass’s subcommittee considering the O 
nibus Banking Bill. 


voiced on Sunday night by Harper Sibl 
President of the United States Chamber: 
Commerce, in a letter to members wa 
ing that “more extensive power would 
permitted a few men in Washington th 


is granted to the board of any forei 
central bank.” 


Foreign Comment 


Rrerre Laval, France’s suave 
oreign Minister, was cordially 
greeted by Soviet Government 
ificials and Joseph V. Stalin, 
Russia’s “man of steel,” on his 
‘kisit to Moscow last week to 
alk about keeping peace in 
‘astern Europe. One feature 
which marked the Soviet recep- 


A few days later, the great- 
ist air-tragedy in Russian his- 
ory occurred when, on May 18, 
it least forty-nine persons were 
illed as the Maxim Gorki, 
land- plane in the 


raining-plane at an altitude of 
‘kess than 2,000 feet, collapsed 
)o mid-air, and crashed to earth 
in Sokol, Moscow suburb. 

| There were no survivors of 
“Nae crew of eleven and thirty- 
even passengers. The pilot of the small 
dlane, which was stunting in violation of 
virict orders when it collided with the 


is 


“\Waxim Gorki, also was killed. 


© Sovfoto 


‘Janes, several persons in the area where 
‘ae Gorki fell lost their lives. 


| Uarrying On 

_ Despite the destruction of the Gorki, 
“ne Soviet Government announced, twenty- 
»ur hours after the disaster, that it would 
yontinue to build machines of the same 
)4vpe. Three were started at once. Nothing 
f). the accident reflected upon the design 
* construction of the Gorki, according 
> the official Moscow Pravda, which said 
iat Russia was “in a position to build as 
uany such planes as might seem neces- 
ary.” 

| M. Lavyal’s visit to Moscow was described 
a dispatches from that city as having been 
|: success beyond all expectations. The 
‘vrench and the Russians talked to each 
5 ther, face to face, and reached a point of 
) mderstanding not hitherto so marked. A 
“second success of the meeting was of a 


| if the two most powerful military States on 
~ ne Continent reviewed European problems 
':0m the standpoint of reason, rather than 
“om the standpoint of General Staffs pre- 
/varing for war. 

' #ccording to the Franco-Russian com- 
‘ateniqué of May 15, the Soviet and French 
epfresentatives “especially recognized that 
“ne conclusion of a pact of mutual as- 
sfince between the Soviet Union and 


i seeking without delay the realization 
© regional pact in Eastern Europe that 
)oGld join parties originally taken into 
i \omsideration in this regard in an agree- 


pees 


Russia shows her air-strength, over Pushkin Square, Moscow 


ment based on engagements of non-aggres- 
sion, consultation, and non-assistance to an 
aggressor.” 

The two governments also reaffirmed 
their faithful attachment to constructive 
effort which, “far from excluding the par- 
ticipation of any party, can be fully accom- 
plished only through the free and sincere 
collaboration of all interested States.” 

The Franco-Russian conversations at 
Moscow followed an accord signed at Paris 
on May 2, according to which the two 
nations agreed to consult each other if 
either were faced by the threat of aggres- 
sion on European borders, and to lend 
mutual aid in cases of unprovoked agegres- 
sion. The pact is limited to conflicts which 
may arise in Europe. 


Germany Bitter 


Some bitterness was expressed in the 
German press over the Laval visit to Mos- 
cow. The Berlin Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung said that Soviet Russia and France 
had concluded “an outright alliance,” and 
that if there was any one who had doubted 
the nature of this alliance, the Laval visit 
must have removed such doubt. The cere- 
monies of the Laval visit, it added, were 
“predominantly military, and the Moscow 
and Paris commentaries were equally mil- 
itaristic in tone.” 

Capt. Anthony Eden, British Lord Privy 
Seal, said in a speech in England that “the 
possibilities of aggression by Russia upon 
Germany had become a geographical an- 
achronism.” He added that the Soviet 
leaders were too fully occupied at home 
with the Soviet “experiment” to desire war. 

Closely modeled on the Franco-Russian 
mutual-aid pact was a Czechoslovak treaty 
signed at Prague on May 16 by Sergei 
Alexandrowsky, Soviet Minister, and 


TOPICS OF THE DAY ABROAD 


: Tragic Crash of the W orld’s Largest Land-Plane at Moscow; Franco-Soviet Friendship Affirmed; 
Czechoslovak-Russian Treaty Signed; Cecil Criticizes Mussolini’s Ethiopian Policy 


Foreign Minister Eduard 
Benes. 

The pact was said to be ef- 
fective for five years, and to 
extend automatically for an- 
other five years unless de- 
nounced one year before its 
expiration date. 

It was reported that the text 
of the treaty had been fully ap- 
proved by Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia, the other members of 
the Little Entente, which soon 
would conclude similar agree- 
ments with Russia. Nothing 
in the pact, it was stressed in 
the Czech press, was directed 
either against Germany or 
Poland. 

Last Sunday, in the fourth 
general election since the es- 
tablishment of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic in 1918, the 
vote for Czech parties showed 
little change. 

The oppositionist National League failed 
to realize early hopes. A feature of the 
election was the success of Konrad Hen- 
lein’s “Nazi” party in gaining the German 
opposition’s vote at expense of other Ger- 
man parties. Indications were his party 
would have a majority of the seventy-odd 
German seats in Parliament. 


Italy and Ethiopia 


Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, President of 
the League of Nations Union, attacked Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini for his Ethiopian 
policy, saying at London, last week, that 
Italy could not fairly criticize German re- 
armament if she ignored her own League 
of Nations obligations. 

As if in reply to Lord Cecil, a Fascist 
newspaper, La Tribuna (Rome), said that 
any idea of treating Abyssinia as an equal 
to Italy within the League of Nations was 
erroneous. “Nobody dares to affirm that 
Ethiopia’s admission to the League was not 
an error,” it added, “but it is stated now 
that as Ethiopia is a member, she must be 
treated like the others, which, in this case, 
signifies on the same level.” 

Desiring to have her dispute with Italy 
settled by arbitration, Geneva Associated 
Press cables said that Ethiopia planned to 
press for the appointment of a fifth neutral 
arbitrator or umpire when the League Coun- 
cil met last Monday. Each country named 
two representatives to attempt conciliation 
under the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1928. 

Count Schwerin von Krosigk, German 
Finance Minister, said, on resuming 
his post at Berlin on May 16 after a 
long leave of absence, that there was no 
near prospect of any important tax re- 
duction in Germany. In a lecture at 
Lessing Academy he explained that the 
Nazi Government would need to finance 
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“oreat expenditures of a material nature,” 
by which he was understood to mean ex- 
penditures for military purposes. 

The first even unofficial admission on 
the part of Germany that she had a sub- 
marine building-program was made by 
Rear-Admiral Gadow, retired, now naval 
expert of the Berlin Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, in which he wrote that “250-ton 
submarines will be constructed by Ger- 
many.” The Admiral asserted that “Ger- 
many can no longer do without this indis- 
pensable unit,” which “became necessary 
because the Baltic countries have at least 
fifty submarines.” 

Recent reports that the Reich was en- 
gaged in the construction of submarines 
brought on what was called a plague of 
inguiries about the Reich’s military, naval, 
and aviation plans. The Ministry of De- 
fense was said to be rigidly adhering to its 
policy of declining to discuss or even 
listen to rumors from abroad. Official an- 
noyance over inquiries on the Reich’s de- 
fense concerns was said to be most pro- 
nounced at the Admiralty. 

Viscount Rothermere, formerly Harold 
Sidney Harmsworth, younger brother of the 
Jate Viscount Northcliffe, and himself chief 
proprietor of the London Daily Mail, Daily 
Mirror, Evening News, and other papers, in 
his first speech in the House of Lords de- 
clared that there was growing up on the 
Continent of Europe “a military Power far 
superior” to England in strength for offen- 
sive purposes, and full of aggression which 
might at any time take a hostile attitude. 


German Air-Strength 


Germany now has 10,000 bombing-planes 
of long range and high speed, he said, and 
capable of carrying something approach- 
ing a ton each of high explosives. He con- 
sidered this a terrible danger to England 
and he characterized the British Govern- 
ment’s reported plan for 500 or 1,000 more 
air-planes as useless for defense. 

He said Britain might have to spend 
£100,000,000 ($487,000,000) a year on air- 
defense because the British must never 
forget that they would have to spend ap- 
proximately $25 for every $5 spent by 
Germany. He explained that nearly all 
German labor was conscript labor. 

The terrifying tone of Lord Rother- 
mere’s speech on the menace of Germany 
to England came as a surprize to those 
who had noted that during the past two 
years his sensation-loving newspapers, 
under orders from the publisher’s office, 
have been Jauding Chancellor Hitler to 
the skies as a great statesman and peace- 
loving man. 

As a result of Germany’s swift progress 
in developing a huge fighting air-force, 
wrote a London correspondent of the New 
York Times, Britain’s program of air-re- 
armament, will not merely be speeded up 
but will be recast completely. An original 
plan of completing a four-year expansion 
program in two has been abandoned. In- 
stead, something like emergency produc- 
tion was to be started and an attempt made 
to build as many new planes as possible in 
a single year to keep pace with the 
Germans. 


Filipinos Favor Constitution 


With Women Voting for the First Time, the Ten-Year Independenc\> 
Plan Is Overwhelmingly Approved in Plebiscite 


© International 
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Members of the Philippine Constabulary firing a salute 


Asser of the ten-year independence 
plan in a Constitutional plebiscite held in 
the Philippine Islands on May 14 was con- 
sidered overwhelming as indicated by the 
first returns. More than a million votes were 
cast. An incomplete count on the day fol- 
lowing the election gave 438,847 for the 
Constitution and 11,089 against it. 

For the first time Filipino women had the 
right to vote and in some districts cast more 
ballots than the men. In many towns the 
women voted 100 per cent. Women leaders 
claimed that women would be able to gather 
the necessary 300,000 votes in a special 
plebiscite two years from now, which will 
decide whether they wish the right to vote 
in future elections. 


Quezon Favored 


Manuel Quezon, President of the Philip- 
pine Senate, was considered likely to be the 
only candidate for the Presidency at the 
election to be held on September 30, when 
the Chief Executive and Vice-President of 
the new ten-year Commonwealth Govern- 
ment are to be elected for a six-year term. 

A chance that the fifty-six-year-old cham- 
pion of Philippine independence might be 
opposed was said to lie in the possible col- 
lapse of the tentative coalition of Quezon, 
Senator Sergio Osmena, and former 
Speaker Manuel Roxas. If anything like 
this occurred it might open the way for the 
opposition party to put a candidate in the 
field. 

While Mrs. Quezon at Manila was broad- 
casting appeals to the 200,000 women reg- 
istered to take advantage of their first 
chance to vote, Mr. Quezon was on his way 
home from the United States after a mis- 
sion to Washington. Before he left he pre- 
dicted a new era in Filipino-American rela- 
tions “which will surprize the great nations 
of the world by its accomplishment.” 

The Philippine Constabulary, which had 
taken great precautions to preserve order 
during the voting, began a search for al- 
leged Communists in Laguna Province on 
the day following the plebiscite because 


three village officials and another perso} 
were shot dead in what authorities calles 
“an outbreak of Communist terrorism” i 
that province. aw 
The Manila Spanish-language newspaper 
La Vanguardia reported that twenty “Com) 
munist bandits” had been slain on May 14 
in the Province. A Constabulatory detach) 
ment of twenty-five men had been pursuinj| 
the alleged Communists since the killing 0% 
the four persons in the ambuscade on th! 
Wednesday before. The detachment wal 
commanded by Capt. Leon Angeles, why 
had commanded Constabulary forces in thi! 
May 2 uprising of Sakdalistas in whiclf 
sixty were killed. { 
The Sakdalistas opposed the Commo: 
wealth Constitution on the ground that i} 
would perpetuate the power of Quezont 
They advocated complete independence a? 
once. 1 


Siam’s Good Friend Japan 


Teas that Siam might become a Japa 
nese outpost have been expressed in for} 
eign quarters at Bangkok, where, it was 
pointed out, business and economic ties be! 
tween the two countries are being rapidly) 
extended. Siam’s imports of Japanese goods) 
have more than doubled during the lasi_ 
year. | 

But Siamese government officials denied) 
that Siam was getting too close to Japan. 
tho the average Siamese, said Bangkok! 
correspondents, unquestionably considers) 
Japan as Siam’s “most favored nation.” . | 

Sir Josiah Crosby, the British Minister at) 
Bangkok, was assured by Siamese authori 
ties that Siam and Japan were close friends! 
only geographically and they intimated that! 
Siam was just as eager as foreigners to keep] 
Siam independent. Siam is so situated that 
the British Empire wants it independent 
under the benevolent influence of Western 
nations. If it became dominated by the 
Japanese, it was said, British Imperial] 
policy would have to be revised. 


May 25, 1935 


SB irerafisman T. E. Shaw, better known 
(to the world as “Lawrence of Arabia,” who 
«led the Arab revolt against Turkey in the 
World War, on May 13 tragically emerged 
)ifrom the obscurity in which he had been 
) living in a tree-hidden cottage on the Dorset 
-) moors. 

He was riding his famous black motor- 
icycle, one of the fastest in England, when 
yhe struck a bicycle ridden by Albert Har- 

» greaves, fifteen years old. In keeping with 
') his reputation, Colonel Lawrence swerved 
“his machine to save the boy. 

‘| As a result, young Hargreaves suffered 
|; nothing more serious than shock. Colonel 
Lawrence’s machine barely grazed him, and 
_)| threw the lad from his bicycle. Hargreaves 
» gave the alarm, and an ambulance was sent 
ifrom Wool Hospital, England, where Law- 
'>rence was entered on the books as Mr. 
|= Shaw, and where, after lying unconscious 
) for almost six days, he died on May 19. His 


“"mpire as a national loss. As Winston 
») Churchill put it—“in Lawrence we have 
) lest one of the greatest beings of our time.” 


Name Changed to Shaw 


Seeking seclusion as he had done since 
‘\the War, Colonel Lawrence—he still was 
») called that tho his name was changed to 
+? Shaw legally when he entered the Royal 
iy # Air Force—retired in March after a twelve- 
5 ‘year enlistment, and went to live in a cottage 
‘}i in the loneliest part of Thomas Hardy’s 
1) “Wessex,” without a telephone, and with- 
out even a housekeeper to cook for him. 


Born in Wales, on August 15, 1888, Col- 


~» gave no hint of the 
‘political and mili- 
jitary roles he was 
(to play later. De- 
spite his political 
) career during the 


j gave, for the most 
jpart, to military 
» charities. He had 


) ally, which was 
isaid to be more 
)t.an he needed. 

Lawrence al- 
«ready had won a 
'bue reputation as 
} @ traveler, arche- 
Gogist, and lin- 
) ist when the 
W War broke out in 
1914. He then was 
an assistant in the 


T. E. Shaw 


A 


PRES \RE ER 


Wide World 


“Lawrence of Arabia” 


British Museum’s excavation at Carche- 
mish, on the Euphrates. The decision of 
Turkey to join the Central European Powers 
put a stop to all archeological work. 

The British General Staff authorized Law- 
rence, in October, 1916, to attempt to raise 
the nomad tribes against the Turks. His 
success helped to change the fate of the 
Allies on the Palestine Front. 

Turkey offered a reward of $50,000 for 
Lawrence, dead or alive. As Colonel Law- 
rence, during the War, he had virtual com- 
mand of the entire Arab Army. 

He was entrusted with huge sums in gold, 
which he distributed as he saw fit among 
the Arab chieftains who fought his battles. 
By his efforts, living and acting as an Arab 
himself, the Turks were ousted from the 
desert, and the lines were laid for the for- 
mation of an independent Arabia. It was 
one of the great personal achievements of 


the War. 
Disillusioned by War 


Yet he emerged from the conflict thor- 
eughly disillusioned and embittered. The 
promises which he had been authorized to 
make to the Arab chieftains were not ful- 
filled at the Versailles Peace Conference. 

He changed his name because “Colonel 
Lawrence” could not be allowed to enlist 
as a private, he once told the United Press, 
and so Col. T. E. Lawrence, “Uncrowned 


King of Arabia,’ became Aircraftsman’ 


T. E. Shaw. He served in England, and in 
India, but refused promotion. 

Besides his book, “Revolt in the Desert,” 
he made a prose translation of the Odyssey, 
in spite of the fact that he had had twenty- 
seven predecessors at the same job. He 
contended that the “shattered Iliad was still 
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‘Dramatic Life of “Lawrence of Arabia” Ends 


| As “Uncrowned King,” He Freed Nomadic Tribesmen From Turkish Oppression; “We Have 
Lost One of the Greatest Beings of Our Time,’ Winston Churchill Declares 


a masterpiece, but that the Odyssey, by 
its ease and interest, remained the oldest 
book worth reading for its story, and the 
first novel of Europe.” 

According to his friend, Robert Graves, 
who wrote “Lawrence and the Arabian Ad- 
venture” (Doubleday, Doran & Company), 
he was not English, but Irish, Hebridean, 
Spanish, and Norse. Mixed blood meant 
for Lawrence a natural gift for learning 
foreign languages. 


Great Physical Strength 


In his personal sketch, Mr. Graves set 
Lawrence forth as of short stature—five feet, 
five and one-half inches—with a body long 
in proportion to his length. His hair was 
described as fair, not blond, and rather 
fine. His complexion was given as fair, and 
Mr. Graves said he could go unshaven 
longer than most men without showing it. 

The upper part of Shaw’s face was said 
to have been kindly, almost maternal, but 
the lower part severe, almost cruel. In his 
best days he possessed great physical 
strength, and had been seen to raise up a 
rifle at arm’s length, holding it by the bar- 
rel end, until it was parallel with the ground. 

In Arabia, he won the respect of the 
desert fighters by his feats of strength, and 
agility, as much as by his other qualities. 
The pass-test of the highest order of fighters 
was the feat of springing off a trotting 
camel, and leaping on again with one hand 
on the saddle, and a rifle in the other. 
Lawrence passed that test. 


Europe Misses Pilsudski 


Veenn Pilsudski, modern Poland’s creator 
and First Citizen, who died on May 12, was 
not only deeply mourned by his own people, 
but, also, his death was deplored by other 
European nations as coming in days of 
question and uncertainty. 

Few diplomats, it was said at London, 
believed that Poland would be able to con- 
tinue balancing the friendships of Ger- 
many and France. 

At Paris, however, Marshal Pilsudski’s 
death, it was thought, might incline Poland 
toward support of the French-Italian bloc 
in European politics. It was argued, also, 
that Pilsudski had had a personal hatred 
for Russia, and that there might be a lessen- 
ing of bitterness now. 

Stranger things might happen, wrote a 
European correspondent of the New York 
Times, than that Poland should become 
the intermediary in reconciling European 
antagonisms. She stands at the crossroads 
of Europe, and her power grows steadily. 

Pilsudski’s aim was friendship without 
entanglements, this observer recalled, and 
the Marshal “left his policy behind him as 
a national legacy.” Poland’s friendship 
was said to be in great demand in Europe, 
and in troublous times it might turn the 
tide for one side or the other. 
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CURRENT OPINION | 


Secretary Morgenthau’s Declaration That Dollar Is Sound Evokes Criticism and Defense) 
Banking Bill’s Utility Splits Press; Italo-Ethiopian Imbroglio Viewed Here and Abroad 


NATIONAL 


Money Matters: Uncle Sam’s money 
matters occupied much news and editorial 
space last week. 

A major part of the discussion revolved 
around the radio address of Secretary of 


\5NT IT 
PERFECTLY WONDERFUL 
HOW THESE CHICKENS 
Love ME? 


© 1935, New York Tribune, Inc, 
Personality Plus 
—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 


the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., in 
which he declared that the dollar is sound, 
and that the United States, while willing 
to cooperate in stabilizing international ex- 
change, will not take the lead. 

- Another debate was over the Adminis- 
tration’s Omnibus Banking Bill, provid- 
ing for more rigid control of banking 
through the Federal Reserve System. The 
Patman bonus plan, involving estimated 
expenditure of $2,200,000,000, also figures 
in the discussion, together with the AAA 
wheat-referendum on May 25, to determine 
whether the production adjustment pro- 
gram should be continued for four years. 

Attacking Secretary Morgenthau’s 
speech, Ogden L. Mills, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, declared that abandonment 
of the gold standard “was unnecessary and 
disastrous, and we have not begun to pay 
the full consequences of the step taken at 
that time.” 

“Disappointing” to the Boston Evening 
Transcript (Ind.-Rep.), the address was 
characterized by the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) as “very plainly a 
political document,” while the Denver Post 
(Ind.) found that the only conclusion that 
could be drawn was that “the Administra- 
tion either has no monetary policy, or the 
head of the Treasury doesn’t know any 
more about it than anybody else does.” 

Secretary Morgenthau “represents the 
Treasury as playing a purely defensive 
monetary game,” in the opinion of the Butte 


Montana Standard (Ind..Dem.). “He di- 
vulges no constructive purpose, gives busi- 
ness no hope for early stabilization.” 

Stating that the Secretary “dealt in gen- 
eralities,” the Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus- 
Leader (Ind.-Rep.) added that “the nation 
is as much in the dark now about the future 
of the dollar as it was before.” 

Also hostile, the Los Angeles Times 
(Rep.) said that “ a majority of economists 
would agree that no currency whose future 
is uncertain, and which may be devalued, 
can be considered sound.” 

Another Pacific Coast paper, the San 
Francisco News (Ind.), argued that Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s “narrow nationalistic 
interpretation of the foreign-trade situation 
indicates he has only a superficial concep- 
tion of the real problems which must be 
solved if we are to have recovery. His 
promise of a sound dollar does not ring 
true.” 

“Few things illustrate more forcefully 
the complacency with which the New Deal 
faces its problems and dilemmas,” wrote 
David Lawrence, Washington commenta- 
tor, than the way Secretary Morgenthau 
discussed “the soundness of the American 
dollar without making the slightest refer- 
ence to inflation or Treasury deficits.” 

But if criticisms were severe, praise of 
the speech was generous. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull declared that it “pointed 
in the direction toward which the world 
can look for further general improvement 
of its affairs.” 

The speech “is like a beacon in the inky 
darkness of international economic rela- 
tions,” said The Christian Science Monitor 
(Ind.). 

“His position is sound, and will be sup- 
ported by the American people,” asserted 
the Shreveport Times (Dem.), an opinion 
with which the Salt Lake City Deseret 
Evening News (Ind.) agreed. 

Optimistically, the Dallas Morning News 
(Ind.) believed that the statement “will 
be accepted by foreign Powers as basis for 
settlement of the problem of monetary 
stabilization.” 

To the Spokane Spokesman-Review 
(Ind.-Rep.) it was “‘an able address,” while 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Star (Ind.-Dem.) said 
that “Secretary Morgenthau is down in 
grim realities when he insists Uncle Sam 
can not go it alone in attempting to sta- 
bilize the dollar.” 

His address was a declaration, said the 
Boston Herald (Rep.), “that there will be 
no more wandering, if it is within his power 
and that of the President to prevent it.” 

In view of the attitude of the British 
Government on_ stabilization, added the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.), “the Wash- 
ington Administration now takes a position 
about as advanced as it could be reasonably 
expected to.” 

Quoting Mr. Morgenthau’s statement 
that if the world can achieve practical ex- 
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change stabilization, an international agree|s, | 
ment may very well come about “almost 0}: 
its own accord,” the St. Louis Post-Dis\\ 
patch (Ind.-Dem.) remarked that “thi : 
conciliatory nature of his speech would ap_ 
pear to be a step in that desirable direc!) 
tion.” 


of monetary stabilization just a little.” |. 

But “it leaves us no wiser than before,” ia) 
in the words of The Financial Times. “Sta-6” 
bilization requires cooperation,” remarked! 
The Morning Post, “and cooperation is\ | 
something which never seems to come >) 
easily to the United States.” a 

Generally speaking, the Administration’s9\\\ 
Omnibus Banking Bill, which would modify)3, 
the status of the Federal Reserve System,{i«: 
is not acceptable to bankers. But the edi-5 
tors of the nation are not uniformly critical.)),, 

Through this bill, said the Providence: 
Journal (Ind.), “the stage is set for inflation”. 
currency, either in this Administration or 
in future Administrations, whether or note . 
any intention actually exists to bill an in-) 
flation act.” 


was that of the Philadelphia Record (Ind.),|by, 
which said: “The country’s economic at 
destiny! Your economic welfare! ' 
living standards of your fellow citizens! 9, 
Who is to determine them? The interna- ii, 


responsible to you?” 


Wheat-Referendum: As for the AAA. 
wheat-referendum, to be held in thirty-} 
seven States, editorial opinion is that the | 
proposition to continue the production ad- & 
justment program for four years will be | 
overwhelmingly indorsed. 


In the Days of Inflation 
—Kirby in the New York World-Telegram 
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“Few votes more important to this sec: 
tion,” said the Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune 
(Ind.) “have been held than that of May 
25,” and the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 
(Ind.) predicted that “the referendum will 
be almost 100 per cent. favorable.” 

Kansas farmers, added the Topeka State 
Journal (Ind.-Rep.) “may be expected to 
continue the AAA wheat-adjustment pro- 
gram. They may still have their doubts 
about it, as many do. 

“But after five years of depression, cli- 
maxed by last year’s experiences, it is too 
much to expect men to discontinue the Fed- 
eral pay-checks.” 

Similarly, the Billings (Mont.) Gazette 
(Ind.) remarked that asking farmers who 
have received Federal checks “if they favor 
continuing the bountiful AAA is like asking 
ducks if they favor keeping the water in 
the lakes.” 

In the opinion of the Oklahoma City News 
(Ind.) “it is better that the farmer be a 
part of a Federal regimentation program 
which guarantees him a little something 
for his efforts than risk his lot on a 
speculative market where good crops are 
plowed under by artificially depressed 
prices.” 

According to the Sioux Falls (S. D.) 
Argus-Leader (Ind.-Rep.) the farmer 
“feels rightly that he is entitled to benefits 
irom the AAA as long as the industrial 
‘regions receive indirect alms from Wash- 
mgton through the existence of the tariff.” 

To the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle (Ind.) 
“the wheat referendum not only will help 
to shape Congressional opinion on the 
pending AAA amendments, but will have 
weight in the framing of political plat- 
forms in 1936.” 

Furthermore, “this referendum will be, 
by long odds, the most influential of all 
votes taken in the program of self-deter- 
mination for agriculture.” 


FOREIGN 


Historie Parallel: History repeats it- 
self in the Italo-Ethiopian imbroglio. Or 
at least editorial writers see a parallel. 
Four years ago it was overpopulated Japan 
and Manchuria. 

Nippon warns Europe to keep hands off. 
Britain, France, even Italy, twitched with 
alarm. Observers saw complications for 
a new flare-up. Japan announced its with- 
drawal from the League. 

Almost all of this has happened, or 
threatens to happen, in the current dis- 
pute. That’s why the last independent 
African nation—the last large unexploited 
region—holds a  fiercely-burning news- 
spotlight. 

In America, much of the press takes 
Mussolini sharply to task for his policy. 
“vmpathy is deep for Haile Selassie’s 10.- 
0°0,000 dusky subjects, who dwell in an 
eatique social order, locked up in an area 
t¥rice the size of Italy. 

Editorial speculation is rife on what 
may happen. Britain and France, some 
newspapers depose, hold the key. Neither 
‘— those nations, it appears, would relish 
4%e danger of Hitler’s annexation of 
#astria while Italy’s forces are in Africa. 


oda, 
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Italy and Ethiopia 
“Help! The Savages Are Atiacking Us” 


This view is succinctly echoed by the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, which said that 
“any solid front against Germany by Great 
Britain, France and Italy is threatened if 
Mussolini runs amuck. . . . Hitler would 
be told to abide by the Versailles Treaty, 
while Italy would violate its treaty to pro- 
tect the sovereignty of the African king- 
dom.” 

In fact, if Il Duce “should get tied up in 
the jungles of Equatorial Africa, Hitler 
might persuade Austria that Germany is 
the better protector,’ warned the New- 
ark Evening News. “France does not 
doubt he would make hay while the sun 
shines.” 

Diversion of Italian troops to Africa, 
the Boston Daily Globe agreed, would give 
a “prospective golden opportunity” to 
Hitler, a disturbing prospect which makes 
the “alarm of the French and British” 
genuine. 

Other editorials discussed reports that 
both France and Britain had acquiesced 
in Italy’s aims in Ethiopia; then, realizing 
the implications, cooled. 

For example, the Washington Evening 
Star stressed that “Britain... has defi- 
nite misgivings about it.” Reminding Rome 
of the Anglo-Franco-Italian Pact of 1906, 
guaranteeing Ethiopia’s independence, 
London, this newspaper added, fears that 
“an attack on the Abyssinians might pro- 
duce an antiwhite reaction throughout 
Africa.” 

The progress of peace efforts intrigued 
some newspapers. The Ethiopian diplo- 
mats, asserted the Providence Journal, 
“yegard the border controversy as a ‘very 
simple dispute.’” In this connection, the 
role the League is playing was the sub- 
ject of avid discussion. 

Undoubtedly, thought the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, “both France and Britain 
are afraid of further weakening of the 
already wabbly League.” 

The Atlanta Constitution recalled how 
Japan and Germany had given up their 


—Nebelspalter (Zurich) 


Geneva seats to accomplish their ends. “So 
why,” it asked, “can not Italy give up the 
League membership temporarily” to settle 
the question its own way. 

With an eye to the hydra-faced aspect 
of European politics, the Detroit Free Press 
ventured the opinion that “Mussolini never 
intended to push matters in Abyssinia, and 
was making gestures ... to provide an 
excuse for mobilization.” 

The New York Herald Tribune re- 
sounded to this view-point. It raised the 
possibility that I] Duce “is so much in 
trouble at home that he has to create the 
diversion of extensive mobilization.” 

Emphasizing the danger “of war when 
the rainy season ends next September,” 
the Hartford Courant said: “If the dip- 
lomatists are to save the situation, they will 
have to work quickly, and with exceeding 
skill.” 

Perhaps Premier Mussolini’s official view 
was expressed by the authoritative Giornale 
@Italia (Rome), which stated that Ethi- 
opia’s “incapacity to comprehend... 
the elementary views of civilization” made 
it necessary to impose upon it an organiza- 
tion which will prevent it from menacing 
European colonies. 

La Tribuna (Rome) declared: “Italy is 
duty bound to be strong in East Africa,” 
and ridiculed “the hint of Anglo-French 
intervention” as “the deplorable aftermath 
of bureaucratic fatuity.” 

A large section of British opinion was 
reflected in The Daily Mail’s statement that 
“that there is risk of war in Abyssinia can 
not be denied. . . . It will be better for 
civilization when the chaotic conditions 
existing to-day in Ethiopia are eliminated.” 

In Germany the Kélnische (Cologne) 
Zeitung commented: “As it is neither to be 
expected that the British would abandon 
the Nile source, nor the French renounce 
the hinterland of Jibuti . . . Italy would 
gain by a dangerous war nothing but the 
south Abyssinian steppe... the real 
winner would be Britain.” 
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They Stand Out From 


Dexia A. Hobart heads the American 
Veterans Association, which, unlike other 
well-known ex-service 
groups, is opposed to 
the bonus. He is 
forty, scholarly, some- 
what __ professorial 
looking, and has come 
to public notice re- 
cently in Washington, 
D. C., during the 
bonus-bill battle. 

Commander Hobart 
has used both a vigorous tongue and pen in 
the campaign of his organization to prevent 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus. 

Born in Brookline, Massachusetts, the 
antibonus leader saw service in the World 
War with the 102d Machine Gun Battalion 
in many important engagements. 


Mai. John A. Warner, pleasant-mannered, 
well-groomed, son-in-law of Alfred E. Smith. 
becomes New York 
State’s official Sher- 
lock Holmes in the 
creation of the new 
“Scotland Yard” di- 
vision of the State 
Police force which he 
heads. 

Superintendent of 
Police Warner is for- 
ty-seven, studied at 
Harvard, where his interest in drama re- 
sulted in several productions for the Hasty 
Pudding Club. An accomplished pianist, 
he once thought of going on the concert- 
stage. 

A member of the New York National 
Guard cavalry, Major Warner was one of 
the first three State Troopers when the 
organization was formed in 1917. Governor 
Smith, in 1923, named him Superintendent. 
He married Emily Smith in 1926. 


© Bachrach 


F rederic G. Carnochan, African explorer 
and ethnologist, believes he is the only white 
man ever to have 
gained the confidence 
of the Snake People, 
highest of the secret 
societies in Tangan- 
yika Territory. This 
he accomplished by 
going alone among 
them. For his cour- 

i age he won initiation 
© Tetra ged into their mysteries. 

Back after another nine-month jaunt on 
the “Dark Continent,” Mr. Carnochan has 
spent fifteen years studying Tanganyika’s 
natives. He knows thirteen dialects, learns 
two or more upon each visit. 

A graduate of Harvard, he explores 
through independent means, turning over 
all of his data and reports to Harvard’s Pea- 
body Museum. His specialty is studying 
ethnology of the strange tribes, stressing the 
secret societies. 

Mr. Carnochan, whose home is New York 
City, finds American life dull, says the 
sooner he is in Africa, the better. 


Cartoonists 
As They See Themselves 


THE EDITOR WANTS 

To KNOW WHY THE 

DELAY ON TODAYS 
CARTOON ? 


Sustee— 


A Self-portrait for The Literary Digest 


Gass Shafer, drawing political 
and national cartoons for the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, wishes that all his 
work would be done as pictured 
above. 

Shafer, born on a farm in Washing- 
ton County, Ohio, has created the car- 
toon characters, Old Man Grump, 
Dopey Dan, Jasper, Tillie Tinkle, and 
The Doodlebugs. We worked on the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Scripps-Howard 
papers, the George Matthew Adams 
Syndicate, then was graduated to his 
new position as editorial cartoonist 
on The Times-Star. 

His aversion is the goof who says: 
“Ts that all you do, one cartoon a day? 
What a snap!” 

He has no children, but a charming 
wife shares with enthusiasm his 
diversions. 

Among these are singing in the 
church choir, rare books, dogs, fish- 
ing, travel, and the collecting of old 
Chinese snuff-bottles. 


W iniam Woodward, New York banker 
who owns Omaha, leading horse of 1935, 
has had a life-long 
ambition to saddle an 
English Derby win- 
ner. He was born in 
the Metropolis, in 
1876, and succeeded 
an uncle as President 
of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank, which 
his ancestors had es- 
tablished. 

He is Honorary Chairman of the Board 
of the merged Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. Once he was secretary to Joseph 
H. Choate when the latter was Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 


Acme 


the Crowd 
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largest ship, the Normandie, which departs |) 
next week on_ her IE 
maiden voyage to 
New York, was born 
on that dread ship- 
sailing day of old— 
Friday, the thirteenth. 
Husky, dreamy-eyed, 
the French  Line’s 
Commodore, born in 
1881, at the village of 
Brantome, Southwest- 
ern France, is the first sailor of a family of | 
diplomats, scientists, artists. 

A great-nephew of Bartholdi—he likes to 
call the Statue of Liberty his “cousin”— 
Captain Pugnet is a painter, inventor, pistol- 
expert, boxer, fencer, air-pilot. His cabin | 
is full of his artistic handiwork, which in- © 
cludes a piano. He is an inveterate reader > 
of mystery stories, rises at 6 A.M. When 
in France, he lives with his wife and daugh- 
ter, Marie-Louise, who is a concert-pianiste. — 


Acme 
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Davia Arnold Croll, “official father” of 
the Dionne quintuplets, is Canada’s out- 
standing Alger boy, 
at thirty-five the first 
Jew to hold a Cabinet 
Minister’s portfolio in 
the Dominion’s his- 
tory. Father of three 
daughters, Mr. Croll 
was born in the ghetto 
of Czarist Moscow, 
and was taken to Can- 
ada at four. 

He sold newspapers in Windsor, shined > 
shoes, learned English. A law course came 
next. Soon after its completion came elec- 
tion as Mayor of Windsor at thirty. A rep- 
utation in municipal affairs won him elec- 
tion to Ontario’s Parliament. 

Appointed Minister of Public Welfare 
and Minister of Municipal Affairs, Mr. 
Croll introduced the statute which made jb 
King George V the ward of the five bounc- 
ing little girls. He often visits the Dafoe 
Hospital to see the “quins.” 


© Internationa! 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Giegengack—Public Printer, Wash- 
ington—gee’ (not jee) gen (not 
jen) gack (not jack). 

Barthelmess—movie actor—thel, not 
tell: bar’thel-mess. 

Colbert — movie 
French: 
col’ burt. 

Dvorak — movie 


actress — she’s 
hence, cole-bear, not 
actress — “called 
everything from Balzac to Bickles- 
rock; properly vor’shack.” 


Lubitsch—movie director—naturally, 
loo’ bitsch. 


Mancuso—New York 


; judge—not 
man-cue’so, but mon-koo’zo, 


—Frank H. Vizetelly. 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


Supreme Court Advised to Hire Press-Agent; Massachusetts’ “Ambassador” to Washington 
Starts Cities and Counties Thinking; Story Behind the Roper “Situation” 


Phe engagement of Elliott Thurston, able 
Washington correspondent, as public-rela- 
ions counsel for the Federal Reserve Board, 
i; quasi-judicial agency, brought a volley 
yf editorial gibes. Many a newspaper sug- 
yested that the enlargement of the pub- 
icity corps for the Federal Government, if 
sarried out to its logical extremes, would 
snd up with a press-agent for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Now it de- 
relops that there is a movement afoot in 
he press-galleries to persuade the Supreme 
Court to take on a newspaper man. 


CI > 


The system by which the court of last 
-esort makes its opinions available to the 
oress is archaic, in the eyes of the working 
newspaper men. Altho the decisions are 
printed in advance of their announcement, 
he printed copies are scarce. 

Apparently this is a result of the extraor- 
dinary precautions all around to prevent 
advance “leaks.”’ All available copies are 
accounted for. Only about one in every 
en newspaper men in the Congressional 
Jeleries is able to get a printed copy. 

Tt puts the court-reporters to tremendous 
in¢onvenience. Those who can not spare 
\he time to sit down and copy at length 
‘rom the few copies in circulation in the 
oress-galleries proper are compelled to 
write their dispatches on the snatches they 
are able to pick up from others, or from the 
oral reading in the court-room. The pres- 
ent court-room is so small that only a lim- 
‘ted number of reporters are admitted. 


x *& £ 


- Some of the glaring errors in Supreme- 
Court reporting are attributed to these 
‘imited facilities for the press. It is pri- 
marily to simplify the reporting of decisions 
m these days when the New Deal is running 
the gantlet of the Supreme Court that some 
sf the newspaper men are suggesting that 
lhe Justices, in the interest of accuracy and 
order, should designate an official press- 
}ontact man who knows the problems of the 
orrespondents, and could be responsible 
wr their accommodation in the Court. 

_ One of the ablest newspaper correspon- 
tents is being suggested for that post. 

* * * 


Another departure from the old order in 
the capital is signalized by the arrival on 
the scene of an official “ambassador” to the 
New Deal from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. For the purpose of looking 
m= for the Bay State in the distribution of 
*-Jeral funds and favors, John P. Brennan, 
yormer State Senator, has established him- 
lel! in an “embassy,” or office, in the May- 
fewer Hotel. He was sent to Washington 
vy Governor Curley, with the backing of 
fie Massachusetts General Court. 

' Several other States are expected to fol- 
OS suit. 
' With Members of Congress protesting 


© Harris & Ewing 


The new Supreme Court Building in Washington. Next month the Justices and their staffs 
will begin moving in gradually, and on the first Monday in October the Building will open 
officially. No dedication exercises are planned 


their inability to keep track of all these 
vital matters while Congress is in session, 
the practise is growing apace. Several cities 
and counties have appointed and set up in 
Washington regular agents to be as close 
as possible to the counter where the big 
fund will be passed out. 

The representative for Buffalo is Charles 
Bennett Smith, former Representative and 
present budget-director for the city. Mayor 
LaGuardia is said to be considering some- 
thing of the sort for New York City. 

x % & 


In order to get the whole $4,880,000,000 
works-relief fund into circulation in the 
year and a half projected, the New Deal, 
it has been figured, will have to move the 
money out of the Treasury at the rate of 
approximately $3,253,000,000 a year; $270,- 
000,000 a month, $63,000,000 a week. 

The sending of local representatives to 


‘look out for the interest of States and sub- 


divisions in the distribution of the money 
follows the encouragement the Federal 
Government gave these States and subdivi- 
sions to put their laws in shape to swing 
such financial aid. 

States once too proud to go to the Federal 
Government for help are joining the march 
on Washington on the theory that they will 
be taxed for their share of the cost in any 
event, and, therefore, had better be on hand, 
while the getting is good, to get what bene- 


fits are to be derived. 
*% * *% 


The real story of the “situation” between 
the President and Secretary Roper’s Busi- 
ness Advisory Council is that so many of 
these advisory and study groups are being 


created constantly in Washington that most 
of them are forgotten after the day of their 
original announcement. 

President Roosevelt, it is understood, was 
only vaguely aware of the kind of a coun- 
cil Mr. Roper was appointing when he 
brought the fifty-two business men to Wash- 
ington. There could be no harm in having 
such a group around, and their names gave 
a substantial touch of business representa- 
tion on the New Deal roster. 

It was when the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States began pouring broad- 
sides into the White House that Averell 
Harriman happened to remember that, 
whatever its dissents otherwise, the Roper 
Board had substantially indorsed the Presi- 
dent’s position on the NRA. 

It was Mr. Harriman who arranged the 
pilgrimage to the White House to offset the 
effect of the Chamber of Commerce attack. 
It had the added effect, however, of giving 
the Roper Board a chance to air its griev- 
ances at the fact that no one high up in the 
Administration seemed to be sufficiently in- 
terested in their reports to read them or 
make them public. 

Mr. Roosevelt, when apprized of their 
protest, put it up to their leader to say 
whether the business men were here to 
advise constructively, or to criticize destruc- 
tively. When assured that they wanted ty 
help, the famed Roosevelt strategy came 
into play to produce the compromise by 
which the council’s reports—some of them 
adverse at the time—would be made public 
after the President and his lieutenants had; 
been consulted, and been given a chance to 
correct any misapprehensions. 
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The Dionnes and How They Grew 


Wide World 


Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, who brought the quin- 
tuplets into the world and watches over them 


Keystone 


The Dionne quintuplets and their father, taken two days after 
their birth in a farmhouse at Callander, Ontario, when the heav- 
iest one of the infants weighed only three pounds, four ounces 


Next week will be observed throughout 
the Province of Ontario, Canada, as 
“Adopt-a-Child Week.” The inspiration 
comes from the little town of Callander, 
where the world’s most famous babies, 
the Dionne quintuplets, will pass their 
first birthday on Tuesday (May 28). 

They approached the big day in good 
health. Yvonne, the sturdiest, weighed 
seventeen pounds, three ounces. She had 
two teeth, as did Annette, seventeen 
pounds, two ounces, and Emelie, fifteen 
pounds, eight and a half ounces. Cecile, 
sixteen pounds, fourteen ounces, and 
Marie, fourteen pounds, nine ounces, 
each had one. 

In the farmhouse across from the 
Dafoe Hospital, where the “special wards 
of His Majesty the King” are flourish- 
ing, the rest of the family prepared to 
share the reflected attention. 

Elzire Dionne, the mother, was twenty- 
six years old early this month. Oliva 
Dionne, the father, is thirty-one. Ernest, 
oldest of the other five Dionne children, 
is eight and a half, Rose, seven, Therese, 
six, Daniel, four, and Pauline will be 
two next month. One child, Leo, died a 
month after his birth in October, 1930. 

In addition to the 1,500 articles of all 
sorts which have been showered upon 
them, the babies’ estate now totals $175,- 
000, derived from commercial contracts. 
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The five elder Dionne children: 
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Mr. and Mrs. Oliva Dionne, famous M6 
when they made their first stage apps 


Front row, left to right, Rei! 
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Their mother is twenty-six years 
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The Misses Dionne hold an informal reception on the occasion of their most recent photos 
graph, taken last month. Soon, on May 28, they'll have their first birthday party. Beginning*at 
the lower left and going counter-clockwise, they are: Marie, Cecile, Yvonne, Annette, and Emelie 


Science and Invention 
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Prodding Karth’s Deeps for Oil 


Petroleum Producers of Future Expect to Find Greatest Supplies at Twelve-to-Fourtee}; : 
Thousand Feet, for Engineers Have Shown How Drilling Can Be Done 


lt; 1926, R. H. Garrison, oil-man, read a 
paper on “The Deepest Well in the World” 
before the American Petroleum Institute in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Garrison’s well was 
Miley Athens No. 6, in the Athens-Rose- 
crans Field in Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, which had just been completed as a 
successful producer at 7,591 feet. 

An oil-well only a mile and a half deep 
to day is fairly common. In certain fields, 
such as the Kettleman Hills, in California, 
every well is deeper than the record well of 
1926. 

The deepest producing oil-well is the 
Denver Producing and Refining Company’s 
A-Dah-Noe No. 1, in Caddo County, Okla- 
homa. It is 11,230 feet deep, and is yield- 
ing 400 to 500 barrels of oil weekly. 

Another deep producer is the Shell 
Petroleum Company’s Jarnigin No. 1, at 
Roanoke, Louisiana, which blew out last 
February at a depth of 10,001 feet. 

The deepest hole in the world, however, is 
neither of these, but the Gulf Production 
Company’s McElroy No. 103, in Upton 
County, West Texas. This well was begun 
on March 21, 1933, and still is going down. 
By the middle of April drilling had: pro- 
gressed to 12,385 feet. 


Record Casing Placed 


A few months ago, a string of casing was 
lowered into this well, to a depth of 10,301 
feet, and cemented in place with 1,000 
sacks of cement. This was the longest cas- 
ing ever placed in a single well. It was 
7% inches in diameter, contained 342 
joints, and weighed 175 tons. 

John Franklin Dodge, professor of pe- 
troleum engineering at the University of 
Southern California, recently reported in 
World Petroleum that there are at least 
thirteen oil-wells deeper than 10,000 feet. 
All are in the United States, with two ex- 


Air Reduction Sales Co. 


W elding-torches applying hard-facing material to oil-well drilling-bits, 
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fields, he said: 


ceptions: one, the Jardine No. 35, prop- 
erty of the Penn-Mix Fuel Company, is at 
Alamo, Vera Cruz, Mexico, and is unpro- 
ductive at 10,585 feet. 

The other is in Rumania, near Ploesti, 
owned by the Creditul Minier. Its name 
is Chitorani No. 1; its depth 11,167 feet. 
It is unproductive. 

None of these very deep wells were be- 
gun with the intention of drilling so far. 
In most cases, failure to strike productive 
sands led to continued drilling. Another 
curious thing is that the majority of them 
are unproductive. 

Nevertheless, declared Professor Dodge, 
the oil-fields of the future probably lie 
under those of to-day, and these wells have 
demonstrated the kind of engineering tech- 
nique needed to go down after them. 

Speaking authoritatively for California 
“Tt is not fantastic to state 
that the reserves in sight may easily be 
doubled by drilling to 12,500 feet, and no 
unusual mechanical difficulties are to be 
expected that can not be solved by skilful 
use of techniques now available.” 

Unfortunately, deep drilling costs more, 
and this is the factor which will likely de- 
termine how much deep-drilling is under- 
taken in the future. Oil-men confidently 
expect a rise in price of oil in the next few 
years, as the lush flow of comparatively 
shallow fields becomes exhausted. 

Professor Dodge estimated the cost of a 
well-planned 10,000-foot well at from $300,- 
000 to $350,000, not counting the necessary 
supplementary expenses, such as road- 
building, tanks, and pipe-lines. 

With oil at present prices, 600,000 to 
750,000 barrels of crude oil would have 
to be recovered during the first three years 
of the well’s life to pay operating-costs and 
oil-royalties, and return its development 
cost and 6 per cent. on the investment. 
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A good part of the success of drillers })| 
reaching great depths is due to three 1))1 
cent major advances: improved tensi}) 
strength of drill-pipe, hard-surfacing fic 
drill-bits, and chemical control of the dri 3 
ing-mud. 

Deep wells are drilled by the hydrauljj led 
rotary system. The bit, or point, usualje 
shaped somewhat like a fish-tail, is screwi} 
on the end of a long string of drill- pig| 
reaching from the bottom of the well to tl i 
top. At its upper end is a kelly—a rod }) 
square section, thirty to fifty feet lonl, 
This passes through a square hole in a soja” 
of horizontal gear-wheel, which turns )% 
like an auger. The kelly is able to sl\o 
down as the bit bores into the earth. Frojl 
time to time a new section of drill-pipe ji: 
inserted to piece out the line. 


Water Necessary ih 


Through the hollow tube EE the dri) 
pipe goes water, pumped under high pre 
sure, heavily mud-laden. This gelatinoui’ 
mixture is jetted out with great ford 
through apertures near the end of the b= 2 
It picks up the cuttings from the bottom « 0 
the hole, and brings them to the top. { 

In very deep wells the viscosity of this 
mud must be carefully controlled by cherjs 
ical means to prevent setting or cloggin\: 
Control of the drilling-mud is one of a 
recent triumphs of oil-well engineering. | 

Another problem in deep drilling 
the continual dulling of the bit. When thir 
bit no longer will drill it must be haules 
out and resharpened: a _ time-consuminiii 
job, therefore expensive. In the last fe!) 
years, methods have been devised by whic! 
the points of the bits are “hard-surfaced): 
with teeth of artificial material nearly </ 
hard as diamond, welded to the bit-meti i 
with a kind of “solder” which is harder tha} i 
the finest steel. { 


thus making. it possible to dig deep wells 
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Surveying the Week’s Science News 


Syes for Stars 

| With the huge revolving dome of the 
ew McDonald Observatory of the Uni- 
ersity of Texas safely in position atop 
ft. Locke, near Ft. Davis, Texas, atten- 
‘on of astronomers is turned toward Cleve- 
and, where an eighty-two-inch cake of 
lass is undergoing the careful, tedious 
eration of grinding and polishing which 
‘ill fashion it into a telescope mirror. 

| Dr. Otto Struve, great-grandson of 
/ussia’s most famous astronomer, Fried- 
‘ch Georg Wilhelm Struve, said last week 
nat the new telescope, which, for a time, 
lill be the world’s second largest, may be 
2 use within a year. 

! Doctor Struve, Director of the University 
ff Chicago’s Yerkes Observatory, at 
i/illiams Bay, Wisconsin, also will direct 
+e new observatory, under a cooperative 
yreement between the two universities. 
»erkes owns the world’s largest refracting 
elescope, forty inches in diameter. 


| Meanwhile, astronomers of Mt. Wil- 
ya Observatory, near Pasadena, Cali- 
ornmia, are breathing with relief. The 


uivror of the 100-inch telescope, world’s 
wrsest reflector, is in use again, after a 
lelicate operation to cover its surface with 
)thin, bright, permanent coat of aluminum 
ly the new process invented by Dr. John 
.. Strong, stocky young Research Fellow in 
istrophysics at the California Institute of 
‘echnology. 

Previously, the mirror was coated with 
Jver, which had to be replaced at fre- 
ment intervals. The new coating, in ad- 
ition to being permanent, will make the 
tlescope a better light-catching instru- 
sent: aluminum reflects ultra-violet light, 


lIver does not. 
* * * 


Death: Tho he had been totally blind 
‘mee 1932, astronomy lost heavily through 
ne death, at sixty-eight, of Dr. Edwin 
scant Frost, Director-Emeritus of Yerkes 
‘bservatory. He had been connected with 
te. observatory since 1898; was noted for 
is studies of sun-spots and solar radia- 
ion, the motions of stars in the line of 
ight. A tiny planet with an orbit between 
ars and Jupiter, the asteroid Frostia, dis- 
svered by him, will bear his name as long 
4 astronomy lasts. 


The Doctors’ World 


) Miracle: Five-year-old Audrey Brown, 
‘ist operated upon for double mastoiditis 
~ Jwen Sound, Ontario, lay white and 
i’ Her heart had stopped. She was 
ot breathing. To all appearances she 
a= dead. Dr. A. F. Laird, Owen Sound 
Aysician, examined her. Into his mind 
asied recollection of a similar case he 
#¢ read about, in which life had been 
red by injection of adrenalin into the 
| Turriedly he injected nine drops. Audrey 
sped; drew breath. The physician and 
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Science Service 


Dr. John D. Strong, left, and Dr. Enrique Gaviola inspecting the 100-inch mirror, coated 
with aluminum instead of the customary silver, for the Mt. Wilson Observatory’s telescope 


nurses commenced well-known resuscita- 
tion methods; the child was revived. 
“Greatest thrill of my entire medical 
career,” confided Doctor Laird. 


ce Mee Sy 


Plastic Surgery and “G@ Men’: Remak- 
ing faces for appearance’s sake has been 
a growing industry since the War; many 
a heartache has been eliminated by the 
surgeon’s skill in reducing lumpy noses, 
removing scars and birthmarks. 

But let the surgeon beware of changing 
the appearance of criminals to make 
identification difficult. The “G Men”’— 
operatives of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation—will show no mercy in such 
cases. 

The outstanding instance of plastic sur- 
gery to prevent ready identification was 
that of the late John Dillinger. For- 
tunately for the law, the attempt failed. 

Federal agents recognized him, and 
brought his career abruptly to an end at 
Chicago on July 22, 1934. Dillinger had 
had his face altered, and his finger-prints 
changed. 

In The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, re- 
marked contemptuously a fortnight ago 
that despite the changes, operatives found 
remaining in the altered finger-print pat- 
terns 300 characteristics by which Dil- 


linger’s identity could have been es- 
tablished. 
He warned surgeons, nevertheless, 


against performing finger-print operations. 
No reputable citizen would want such an 
operation. “It is apparent, therefore, that 
any practitioner who undertakes to alter 


finger-print patterns is lending himself to 
an attempt to defeat justice, and violating 
the high ethical standards of the pro- 
fession.” 

Changing faces is a somewhat different 
matter: there are many cases where it is 
of great value to non-criminals. But no 
surgeon should change a face without pre- 
liminary investigation as to the motives of 
his client. 

Warned Mr. Hoover: “In any case fall- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, it promises full 

. . investigation with the view to prosecu- 
tion of irresponsible practitioners who 
have assisted in altering the appearance 
of patients whose fugitive status is ap- 


parent.” 
* * & 


Rising Tide: Chronic diseases are grow- 
ing at such a rate that America may be- 
come a nation of invalids. Progress of the 
last thirty years in checking contagious 
diseases and other ailments permits longer, 
but not stronger, life. More than half of 
the hospital-beds in the United States to- 
day are occupied by sufferers from chronic 
mental or physical disease. 

So reported Dr. Sigismund Schulz Gold- 
water, New York City Commissioner of 
Hospitals, in The Modern Hospital. 

Chronic diseases include heart-disease, 
diseases of the nervous system, tuberculo- 
sis, rheumatism, diseases of the kidneys, 
glandular disturbances, drug-addiction, 
joint-diseases, diabetes, and cancer. Mid- 
dle-aged and elderly persons are not the 
only sufferers; many children are victims. 

The most troublesome and costly of all is 
mental disease. Hospitals of the United 

(Continued on page 35) 


Religion 


Methodist Group Attacks New Deal Policies 


Arms-Stand of the President Should Not Receive Church Support, Says Report of the Ne| 
York East Conference; Censures Employers Who Evade Section 7-A of NIRA 


pe severest censure of the New Deal by 
a religious organization has come from a 
group of Methodists. 

Known as one of the most radically in- 
clined units of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the New York East Conference 
reported that the New Deal has failed to 
achieve a planned economy adequate to 
cure the depression. “Nothing less than the 
ultimate establishment of a cooperative 
Christian Commonwealth,” said a joint com- 
mittee of clergy and laymen, “can satisfy 
a genuine follower of Jesus Christ.” 

The Conference also assailed the arms- 
policies of the President, saying that they 
should not receive “the sanction and sup- 
port of the Church,” and voted, by an over- 
whelming majority, to refuse to sanction or 
participate in any future war, either as 
combatants, munitions-workers or investors. 

In this respect it outstripped the New 
York Conference, which rejected a resolu- 
tion condemning war as a sin, and adopted 
a compromise formula pledging the Con- 
ference to strive for peace. 


Criticism Considered Strongest 


Represented in the New York East Con- 
ference are 162 churches scattered through 
Brooklyn, where the sessions were held; 
Queens, Long Island, Western Connecticut, 
and a small part of Manhattan, and the 
Bronx. Its criticisms of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration were generally held the strong- 
est brought against the Administration by 
any church group. Summing up the Admin- 
istration’s record, the report of the Social 
Service Committee said: 

“Two years of the New Deal have not 
fulfilled the high-sounding prophecies of 
the economic temple-cleansers. 

“The Tammany-trained tactics of the 
Postmaster General (James A. Farley) 
more than neutralize the high-sounding 
phrases of the White House. 

“The blindness of the Administration 
toward the fact that our profit system is 
geared to the exploitation of the workers, 
and the liquidation of the middle classes 
and professional groups, is the source of 
most of its confusion. 

“The tenderness with which the sacred 
cow of private profits has been protected, 
while suffering has been indescribably in- 
human, indicts both the intelligence and 
character of our Nation.” 

In short, as it is conveyed elsewhere in the 
report, the effort of the New Deal to reform 
the economic system has “proved only that 
it is beyond reform,” and “the conviction 
grows, therefore, that capitalism must be 
discarded and a planned Christian economy 
established.” 

It was said that “moral inflation” by the 
Roosevelt Administration “has utilized the 
vocabulary of social well-being as a smoke- 
screen to continue monopoly, economic 
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and Social Service 


Frank A. Horne, left, and Bishop Titus 
Lowe 


imperialism, and vested profiteering amidst 
growing relief and unemployment.” 

Discussing the unionization of labor, the 
report declared that workers desiring to 
affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor “should be protected in the exercise 
of this privilege,” under the guaranty of 
7-A of the NIRA. 

“We condemn and censure such employ- 
ers in America who, while accepting the 
benefits of its other provisions, have, by 
continued acts of coercion and intimidation 
against their workers, defied this section of 
the Recovery Act,” continued the report. 
“Tt is our obvious conviction that real guar- 
anties of freedom to organize should be 
given American workers through some such 
legislation as the Wagner Labor Disputes 
Bill now before Congress.” 

The Conference took a no less determined 
stand for complete pacifism which stopped 
short only of calling for the abolition of 
police and courts. It urged its ministers 
not to accept commissions as chaplains in 
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“It’s All Part of a Great Big Plan” 


—Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
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any of the national military forces; e+ 
demned military training in high schoc\ee 
colleges, universities “or under any alta’ 
pices whatsoever,” and suggested an amei/: * 
ment to the Constitution transferring it 
power to declare war to the voters. py 
It demanded a war-time draft of capit 
wealth and industrial services, and p|! 
posed that the nation manufacture its of 
arms and prohibit “international trafhe || 
armaments by our armament makerjs 
Naval maneuvers in the Pacific were «i 
plored, but Bishop Titus Lowe, of Portlar}! 
Oregon, who was presiding, stopped an u 
qualified declaration of friendship _{j 
Japan. " 
He reminded these clergy of Japan’s “aj 


and said: a 
imperialism in the world is Japan.” T)~ 
bouquet for Japan was changed to reé| ¢ 
“we desire to record our friendship 1f 
the people of Japan, and especially tho 
groups which are opposing the Japaneyy | 
war-system.” . 


Drastic Change Demanded 


Nowhere did the report of the Socife»' 
Service Committee adopted by the Confapis 
ence advocate achieving any of its projectd} 
results by violent methods. “As Chri) | 
tians,” it said, “we are opposed to revoliph, 
tionary violence, but the alternative theretfd 
in the light of present conditions, is a drasi{ 
change in our methods and motives. W. 
dare not trifle with surface palliatives.” 

As a way out of the economic morass, thee 
Methodists pointed to the “consumers” che: 
operative movement,” which started 
England in 1844, and was introduced in 
this country the next year. The moveme 
is a project in which, through the creatid 
of cooperative societies, consumers “pe} 
form for themselves the useful functions 4 
supply which are otherwise performed h 
private business.” 

Frank A. Horne, President of the Mel 
chants Refrigerating Company, was Chail) 
man of the Joint Committee of Clergy anlys 
Laymen, and the Rev. George S. Lackland! 
of New Haven, Connecticut, Chairman «h% 
the Social Service Committee. ae 

“The Brooklyn [New York East Coi 
ference] report urges that capitalism 
replaced by a ‘planned Christian eco) 
omy,” said the New York Times. “Di} 
the authors stop to ask themselves whi 4 
has happened to the Christian religion 
countries which have gone in for exper|: 
menting with planned economy? In Sovii” 
Russia, the new régime is out to destre™ 
Christianity. In Germany, the Nazi éli 
want to discard Christ and substitute tk! 1 
Nordic heroes.” | 
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(“Religion and Social Service” continue) MN 
on page 25) 


Religion and Social Service—(Continued) 


Dedicate $4,000,000 Mellon Cathedral 


Doors Thrown Open on Mothers’ Day; Memorial to Mothers of Richard 
B. Mellon and His Wife; Edifice Occupies Solid Block 


Peichureh’s new Presbyterian “cathedral” 
is the realization of one of the Mellons’s 
fondest dreams, and Ralph Adams Cram, 
one of the country’s best-known architects, 
described it, at its completion, as “a lasting 
witness of the eternal truths of Chris- 
tianity.” 

The $4,000,000 East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church is the gift of the late Richard B. 
Mellon and his wife, and is a memorial to 
their mothers—Sarah Jane Negley Mellon 
and Sarah Cordelia Smith King. Appro- 
priately, it was dedicated on Mothers’ Day 
before a congregation which filled the 1,750 

pews and overflowed into the Chapel and 

adjoining rooms. When he announced the 
gift, four years ago, Mr. Mellon said it was 
to do “its part to reassure those who fear 
that the country is doomed to become en- 
_gulfed in materialism.” 

Richard Mellon was next to the youngest 

of the eight Mellons. He and Andrew 
_worked together from their youth, and it 
'was Richard who made friends with the 
x public, while his older brother kept close 
hin his desk. Richard died on December 1, 
#933, and it was his son, Richard King 
Mellon, who accepted the hand-wrought 
key from the architect, and turned it over 
0 the Church building-committee. With 
sat his mother, his sister, and brother- 
id -law. Andrew W. Mellon, former Secre- 
gtary of the Treasury, was unable to be 


ccupies Entire Block 


The Church, the Church House, and a 
Wayfarer’ s Chapel, which occupy an entire 
‘block in the heart of Pittsburgh’s East 
Liberty district, stand on a site where five 
}generations of Mellons have worshiped 
ince the first church was organized in 1819 
»—the gift of Mellon forebears. It is built 
jon Gothic lines, but embodies a modern 
interpretation of that style of religious 
larchitecture which has given glory to 
Europe’s majestic shrines. In it, said Mr. 
Cram, suggestions may be found from the 
keathedrals of France, England, Spain and 
any other nations whose churches follow 
ithe Gothic form. 

Above the Church towers a 300-foot spire. 
Two great teak doors form the main en- 
trance. Vaulted arches, seventy-four feet 
high, surround stained-glass windows 
through which the transformed sunlight 
‘discloses in party-color the characters of 
the Old and New Testaments, the story of 
Christ, the history of the Reformation, and 
» Presbyterianism. 

At the back of the high-arched chancel 
s depicted “The Last Supper,” in almost 
/ife-size figures of stone, the work of John 
4 gel, noted ecclesiastical sculptor. Below 
ies is the communion table. On _ the 
'&) is the organ-console. The organ has 
54 pipes, ranging in size from thirty- 
wg feet in length to that of a lead-pencil. 
An addition, the organist is able to play a 
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East Liberty Presbyterian Church, in Pitts- 
burgh, gift of the late Richard B. Mellon 


and his wife 


harp of sixty-one tones and chimes of 
twenty-five tones. 

The great stone structure has been de- 
scribed as “the most complete church in 
America.” It has a chapel seating 320 
persons for special services and weddings. 
A connecting “bride’s room” is equipped 
with every essential, even to an electric 
push-button to notify the minister and 
ushers the bride is ready. 

A five-story church-house is equipped for 
religious and social activities for adults and 
children. It has four bowling-alleys, Boy 
Scout and Camp Fire Girl quarters, a 
recreation-room, and a social hall with com- 
pletely fitted stage. 


Nursery and Playroom 


The Sunday-school has assembly-rooms 
for each of four departments and a total 
of forty classrooms with a capacity of 1,500. 
A complete nursery and playroom, where 
mothers may leave their babies in charge of 
attendants during services, is provided. 
Other facilities include: a men’s lounging- 
room, church-parlors and rest-rooms for 
women, a reference library of several hun- 
dred religious books, and meeting-rooms 
for church sessions and the board of trus- 
tees. There is, too, a special Sunday-school 
room for Chinese, where each pupil will 
have an individual teacher. 

On one side is the “Wayfarer’s Chapel 
for the Friendless.” At any time strangers 
may enter for prayer and meditation. 


By the Way 


a famous McGuffey’s Readers should be 
reintroduced into the public schools, be- 
lieves Senator John E. Cashman of the 
Wisconsin State Legislature. Speaking 
before a legislative committee investigating 
causes and cures of the depression, he said: 
“No text-books since have equaled those 
readers. Every lesson had a moral to it. 
They taught love of Country and didn’t 
criticize the Government. There’s too much 
criticism and not enough patriotism given 
the children now.” 
x & % 


Dr. M. U. Shepperson, a medical mission- 
ary to the aborigines on Millingimbi Island, 
350 miles north of Darwin, Australia, sent 
to America for air-plane parts, assembled 
them, and is training for a pilot’s license. 
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Women with painted lips and bare legs 
will not receive Communion at the hand of 
the Rey. Harold Marley, Vicar of Sedgley, 
Staffordshire, England. It is, he declared, 
a “cattish trick to thrust unclothed flesh, 
whether a leg or any other part that is nor- 
mally covered, on the attention of the male 
sex, since the male mind, being what it is, 
is bound to be diverted from God.” 
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Columbia University and Harvard were 
financed through lotteries, and churches 
have been built and supported by lottery 
devices, said the Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, 
Pastor of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. He suggested 
legalized gambling as a preventive of such 
crazes as the “send-a-dime” chain-letter. 
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Florida is now bidding for a share of the 
nation’s divorce business. Gov. David 
Sholtz has signed a bill relaxing the State’s 
already liberal divorce laws to the extent 
of changing the residence requirement from 
one year to ninety days. Representative 
M. M. Frost, of Jacksonville, sponsor of 
the measure, frankly termed it a bid for 
the lucrative divorce-trade which Nevada 
and Arkansas found profitable. 
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Two hundred and fifty Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish clergymen have signed a 
protest “against the imminent dangers 
which threaten our Constitutional liberties 
of free speech, free assembly and a free 
press.” They appealed to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee “to make an investi- 
gation of conditions throughout the country 
that limit the liberties guaranteed to citi- 
zens of the United States under the Consti- 
tution.” They are “opposed to the use of 
force and violence,” and “for that very rea- 
son feel impelled to point out that, to enact 
measures which would exclude any political 
party—no matter what its aims—from the 
ballot, would have the effect of encouraging 
violent action on the part of those groups 
against whom the door to orderly political 
action had been closed.” 
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ON THE CURRENT SCREEN 


ibe splendid store of modern Irish litera- 
ture at last has found vivid expression on 
the screen in one of the most compelling 
and memorable photoplays ever made. 
Translated to cinematic terms from the 
hauntingly gripping novel by Liam 
O'Flaherty, “The Informer” (AAAA) is a 
stirring and profoundly moving tragedy, 
certain to take its place as a clear-cut model 
in the future for film artizans who are in- 
tent on creating works of art, as well as 
beguiling entertainments. 

The picture has been made with a 
singular lack of pretension. It boasts 
neither stars, advance ballyhoo, nor a 
floridly expensive production, but those who 
fashioned it have fused their talents so per- 
fectly that the work is genuinely inspired. 


tot Poe 


Brilliant Work 


In John Ford, director; Dudley Nichols, 
who adapted it, and Victor McLaglen, prin- 
cipal player, it brings together again the 
three men who were responsible for last sea- 
son’s noteworthy “The Lost Patrol.” 

They have succeeded brilliantly in cap- 
turing an authentic Irish background and 
credible characters in “The Informer.” 
Actually, they had no precedents for their 
efforts. The dramatic and exciting record 
of the Irish revolutionary movement, con- 
tributed to by some of the greatest writers 
of these times, has remained strangely 
neglected by the films. 

The tradition of Boucicault, or Olcott, 
that the Gaels are a race of Pats and Mikes 
inhabiting a comical land of whimsy, is 
thrown overboard in the O’F laherty adapta- 
tion, which treats a sordid scene and tragic 
events with honesty and conviction. 

Dealing with the bitter and gallant Irish 
rebellion in the days of the Black and Tan 
occupation, the photoplay singles out for 
‘relentless analysis a modern Judas, the 
Gypo Nolan of O’Flaherty’s novel. He be- 


Scenes from “The Informer”: Left, Victor McLaglen and Margot Grahame; 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 
AAAA AAA 

The Barretts of Wim- The Whole Town’s 
pole Street, The Merry Talking,*Murder on a 
Widow, *The_ Lives Honeymoon, * Roberta, 
of a Bengal Lancer, *Life Begins at 40, 
*Naughty Marietta, *Cardinal Richelieu, 
The Man Who Knew_ Les Miserables, ‘The 
Too Much, *Ruggles Youth of Maxim, G@ 
of Red Gap, The In- Men, Hold ’Em Yale, 
former. The Scoundrel. 


AAAA—Outstanding Films 
AAA—Recommended Films 
*Films suitable for children 


trays his pal for £20, spends the money in 
entertaining the human scum of the Dublin 
slums in a desperate effort to forget his 
monstrous act, and finally is assassinated 
by revolutionary leaders. 

Witnessing his degradation is a harrow- 
ing experience, but it is relieved by a com- 
passionate treatment of the theme, and an 
unbearably poignant conclusion. 

Mr. Ford has directed the work with an 
assured and sensitive handling of his 
material. In magnificently photographed 
scenes, he has caught the murky and deso- 
late background of Dublin tenements, and 
public houses, for the unfolding of the 
tragedy. 

Employing a _ gradually accelerating 
tempo, he subordinates the melodrama 
throughout the body of the film, unleashing 
it for the terrifying climax, when Gypo, 
mortally wounded, stumbles into a church, 
and begs and is granted forgiveness by the 
mother of the man he sent to his doom. 

While Victor McLaglen’s characteriza- 
tion of the dull-witted and massively power- 
ful Gypo is the outstanding acting feat of 
the work, marking him as one of the notable 
actors of the screen, the other players are 
uniformly splendid. J. M. Kerrigan 
achieves a bitterly cruel portrait of the 
toady, who accompanies Gypo on his round 
of reckless spending. Margot Grahame is 
excellent as the informer’s disillusioned, 
yet loyal, sweetheart, and Preston Foster, 


Wallace Ford, Joseph Sauers, and Neil 


Right, McLaglen and poster for his pal 
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Fitzgerald enact members of the revolution- 
ary group with fine restraint. . 

“The Informer” is a great screen-drama. ha 
Produced by RKO Radio Pictures, Inc.,)” 
it is not only almost repellently arresting, |i). 
but it proves conclusively that Hollywood 9 
can shape the rich stuff of human experi-() 


ence to a pattern neither cut and dried, nor! 


commercial success. It bodes well for thei 4 
cinema’s future that it can turn out so dis-f 
tinguished an offering in its stride. 


en ke ge, 


The Triumvirate 


Victor McLaglen, John Ford, and Dud 
ley Nichols are the leading triumvirate of 6} 
Hollywood. . if 

McLaglen, son of a Bishop living in ayy 
London suburb, ran away to join the Lif 
Guards and became Prevost Marshal o 
Bagdad during the World War. Six-feet: 
three and 210 pounds he fought a noy @ 
decision match with Jack Johnson. H 
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Glory?”, became a screen-star. 
in “The Lost Patrol” was a prophecy of 
his great characterization of the thieving) 
drinking, boasting giant Gypo Nolan undews 
the direction of John Ford. 1 
A Portland, Maine, product, Ford had ba 
been writer and director of many picturesiy 
won critical acclaim with “The Losi, 
Patrol,” solidified his position with “Thd® 
Informer,” and now has the critics’ atten}i i( 
tion with his assignment to direct Sear} 


O’Casey’s “The Plough and the Stars,” iT 
if 


Dublin drama of political strife. 

Performing an excellent job with “Thd® 
Lost Patrol,” Dudley Nichols, an ex-Nev/- 
York World star reporter and an aviatoi} 
by hobby, was faced with another problen|: 
in Liam O’Flaherty’s novel and whippecj@1i 
together a forceful study in characters. | ¢ 
| 
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“| wish my daddy would buy a Terraplane!‘“‘ 


The Literary Digest 


oor 
i 


MorE Power... SMOOTHER POWER 
than any other lowest price car 


It isn’t just that Terraplane gives you 
88 or 100 horsepower, which means 
more power, if you want it, than you 
can get in any other lowest price car. 
That means a car that can “go places”’ 
and “‘do things.”’ 

But fully asimportant is the smooth- 
nesswhichmakesa Terraplanehandle 
so sweetly, ride so restfully and do 
its work without apparently trying. 


Years ago, Hudson engineers dis- 
covered a way to get more perfect 
balance in a motor than anyone had 
ever obtained before—to smooth out 
vibration before it had a chance to 
develop. That discovery has been 
improved on year after year. Today 
...as such internationally known 
engineers as Reid Railton, designer 
of Sir Malcolm Campbell’s “Blue 
Bird,” will tell you... no other 
automobile motors can equal those 


built by Hudson, for smoothness 
or power in proportion to size. 

And you get this power with un- 
matched economy. See the sworn state- 
ments of Terraplane owners, telling 
how many more miles they get per 
gallon of gas and oil .. . in ordinary 
driving. See the results of national 
economy tests, in which Terraplanes 
averaged 22.8 miles per gallon. 

Power, smoothness and economy 
are only part of ‘‘what built by 
Hudson means’’. .. part of what 
you get in a Terraplane, and no- 
where else among lowest price cars. 

But drive a Terraplane yourself, 
and see for yourself. Any Hudson 
and Terraplane dealer will be glad 
to let you drive and compare. 
There’s a car waiting for you. Enjoy 
a ride today! 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Limited, Tilbury, Ont. 


What 


“BUILT 5y HUDSON” 


Means é 
America’s greatest stock car 


performance, as proved by 77 
official A.A.A. records. 


America’s only bodies all of 
steel. 


Rotary - Equalized Brakes! 
Powerful, unfailing. They 
aT you in a short, straight 
ine. 


Ruggedness proved in the 
recent 175,000-mile Rugged- 
ness Runs. 


The ELECTRIC HAND— 
for smoother, easier shifting. 
Optional at small extra cost. 


AND LOOK AT THE PRICES! 


‘385 


and up fer Terraplane. .. Hudson 
Six $695 and up... Hudson Eight 
$760 and up. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


for closed models. 


at 


1 
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All He Needs Is the Great 
Middle Section 


—Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald 


Tue best thiug to do for spring fever is 
nothing.—W ashington Post. 


Tue absent-minded professor used to be 
a joke. Now he is a government asset.— 
Florida Times-Union. 


Ir is easy to keep from being a bore. 
Just praise the person to whom you are 
talking —Birmingham News. 


SPAIN now wants an army, too. She is 
trying to decide between grand opera and 
comic opera types.—Dallas Morning News. 


At the price our Treasury offers, it’s a 
wonder England didn’t sell its silver jubilee 
to Morgenthau.— Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 


THE twelve Hauptmann jurors are said 
to be writing a book. What’s it to be called? 


“Under the Big Top?”—WNorfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch. 


Aw old-timer is the one who can remem- 
ber when you didn’t have to let the other 
fellow beat you at golf to close a business 
deal—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Hitxer tells his people that Germany did 
(not lose the War. If it can be proved, it 
makes Germany positively unique among 
the participants.—Detroit News. 


CoLLeEcE diplomas are much smaller than 
‘they used to be, an education magazine 
informs us. And so, unfortunately, is what 
you can collect on them.—Boston Herald. 


UNCLE Sam is getting results from the 
war oncrime. Soon all of the living Public 
Enemies. can hold a meeting in a telephone- 


booth.—Greensboro (Ga.) Herald-Journal. 


Lots of men have a hard time locating 
their wives, but George Palmer Putnam can 
find Amelia Earhart any time by just read- 
ing the papers——Albany Knickerbocker 
Press. 
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“SEND A DIME” 
CHAIN LETTER t 


© 1935, New York Tribune, Inc. 


There’s Nothing Wrong With the 
Country, It’s Just the People That 
Live In It 


—Carlisle in the New York Herald Tribune 


THE best insurance against automobile 
accidents is a Sunday afternoon nap.— 


Grand Rapids Press. 


Apmirat Byrp is back home and will try 
to get America to warm up to a cold sub- 
ject.—Wichita Eagle. 


France could have Louisiana back and 
welcome, for that $15,000,000 Napoleon got. 
—San Antonio Evening News. 


A wNation’s march through the ages 
usually is a succession of Left, Right, Left, 
Right.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


A SCIENTIST says that bow-legs are a sign 
of courage. This is especially true if they 
are in knickers——Springfield Union. 


Tue trouble with Bergdoll was that he 
didn’t think we were taking seriously the 
trouble we were in with Germany.—Port- 


land (Me.) Express. 


You have to say this for King George: 
He has done everything possible to advance 
the program of every king a man.—Bir- 
mingham A ge-Herald. 


Ir is easy to write an epigram, but it is 
easier not to write one.—Somerset Maug- 
ham. And the same thing applies to a 
novel.—Arkansas Gazette. 


PREMIER FLANDIN declares the French 
are a nation of political realists. We'd 
somehow got the impression they were a 
nation of Cabinet-makers.—Nashville Ten- 
nessean. 


BERLIN is stunned by the world’s denun- 
ciation of its press censorship, which per- 
mits weather-reports, recipes for left-overs, 
and outspoken castigation of the wild-flower 
vandal.—Atlanta Constitution. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF | 


W indow-Shopping af 


+} 
—Summers in the Cleveland News |>! 

: 

AppareENTLyY it is about time Amelia Ei/s/ 
hart settled down long enough to acquai|y: 
herself with the new bridge-rules—India\™\ 


apolis Star. 
A YALE professor says that America hs 
and Europeans think better on their fe|% 
Too many of our Congressmen evidently a 


i 
sitting down.—Beverly Hills Citizen. a 
hi 

f 


FATHER CoucuHLin’s declaration that tf 
President will not veto the bonus bill sountia)) 
like one of those boyhood dares to “jurj¥ | 
off the barn roof.”—St. Louis Star-Times. 


has been reduced from 6,000,000 to 2,00 
000 but does not say whether it was by ] 
heading or banishment.—Helena (Mon) 
Independent. i 


Grorce Bernard SHAW says he has wi/erill, 
ten a movie scenario which he will sell}: > 
the movies for a quarter of a million dolla in 
That’s a good idea for a scenario itself.}éi:\, 
Detroit Free Press. .. 


An honor-system has been put into eff ¢ 
in a boys’ reformatory. This will make tl.) 
boys feel stranger than ever when they nl 
with the outside world again—Rochesi| foc) 
Democrat and Chronicle. | 


SomeEsopy has invented an automob) 
that can fly, and after this you’ll never kn! 
when a woman driver sticks up her ha) 
whether she means to go left, right | 
straight up.—Roanoke (Va.) Times. '- \ 

q 
an 


“MEDICAL students need a great deal | 
training before they can write passa’ 
prescriptions,” mentions a doctor. 4 i 
understand that some of their earlier effo i i, 
are hopelessly legible—Punch (Londo 


Many Hollywood film-stars have douh|! 
to perform difficult feats in a film. It 
denied, however, that one actress ha: 
permanent double to pronounce all w 
over three syllables. — The Hum 
(London). : a 
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Chain the Sword 


, ir insulin was discovered, practically 
| the only hope for grown-up diabetics 
was to adhere to a rigid, almost starvation, 
diet. For children stricken with diabetes 
there was hardly any hope at all. 


Today, diabetics are permitted diets which 
would have been suicidal in pre-insulin days. 
The majority of children protected by in- 
sulin are enabled to study and play and live 
like normal children. 


A healthy body makes its own insulin— 
the hormone supplied by the pancreas. Dia- 
betes results when there is a deficiency of 
insulin. When the disease is apparent, the 
proper amount of injected insulin supplies 
a substitute for this essential element. 


Injection of insulin is a simple matter. Most 
doctors show their patients, young and old, 
how to make the injections themselves. In- 
“sulin now costs less than formerly and it 
can be had everywhere. There is no reason 


Do you recall the story of Damocles 
at the banquet, a sword over his 
head suspended by a single hair? 
Over the heads of men, women and 
children who have diabetes hangs a 
figurative sword — but it can be 
safely chained by the use of insulin. 


why those who need it should not enjoy its 
life-saving benefits. 


Though diabetes is neither infectious nor 
contagious, it frequently occurs in families 
predisposed to it, and is common among 
overweight, middle-aged persons. Those in- 
clined to be fat, particularly if 

related to a diabetic, should be es- sayy 
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pecially careful of their diet. 
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In its early stages, diabetes causes 
little or no physical discomfort, but 
its presence can be detected by a 
doctor’s examination and laboratory 
tests. 


The Metropolitan will be glad to 
send, without cost, the booklet 
“Diabetes” which tells how to guard 
against the disease, describes its 


signs and causes, and gives informa- 
tion about diet. Address Booklet 
Department 635-L. 


sor AN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1936 M. L. 1. Co 
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MILDLY MENTHOLATED 


garelles 


CORK-TIPPED 


LIGHT UP... 


Watch a fellow light his first KQDL. See 
the mild surprise turn to the good old grin 
that shows he’s found something. The 
smoke feels refreshingly cool. The throat 
relaxes. And best of all, the coolness of 
KQDLS doesn’t interfere with the fine to- 
bacco flavor—it’s fully preserved. So try 
KQDLS for your throat and for pleasure’s 
sake. And save the B & W coupon in each 
pack for handsome nationally advertised 
merchandise. (Offer good in U.S. A. only.) 
Write today for FREE copy of illustrated 
premium booklet. 

SAVE COUPONS for HANDSOME PREMIUMS 


25° in 
CANADA 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky, 


if 
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Among the Outstanding Books 


Catherine, The Portrait of an Empress. 
By Gina Kaus. [New York: she Viking 
Press; $3.50. ] 


Catherine the Great of Russia, the little 
German princess who, without any heredi- 
tary claim to the throne, ruled the Mosco- 
vite Empire for a third of a century, and 


The Authors 


Gina Kaus was born in Austria at 
the turn of the century; and, until 
she was eight years old, she was an 
only child. The birth of a_ small 
brother shattered her world. In her 
*teens she donned trousers, and roamed 
the countryside with a gang of boys, 
accepted as one of them. At seven- 
teen she fell in love, was married; 
her husband was killed early in the 
War. It was then that Frau Kaus 
began to write. Her first American 
publication was “Luxury Liner,” 


which was followed by “Dark Angel.” 

Margaret Mead was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1901, studied at DePauw, 
Barnard College, and Columbia, where 
she took her doctor’s degree in an- 


thropology. She has been Assistant 
Curator of Ethnology at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History since 
1926, when she returned from the 
studies in Samoa which she made fa- 
mous in her first book, “Coming of 
Age in Samoa.” Her work in the Ad- 
miralty Islands in 1928-29 bore fruit 
in “Growing Up in New Guinea.” 


won the respect not only of her subjects, 
but of her enemies abroad, was a woman 
who wanted to be a man. 

That is Gina Kaus’s interpretation of the 
woman who has been said to “combine the 
political genius of a Cesar with the lasci- 
viousness of a Messalina.” 

Catherine’s parents wanted a boy. She 
was a girl-child, and a disappointment; 
they neglected her, and lavished all their 
attention on her puny brother. Even when 
the Russian Court showed an interest in 
her as a possible fiancée for the Imperial 
Heir, Catherine’s mother shoved the girl- 
child into the background. She had to 
appear at the court of Frederick the Great 
of Prussia in a borrowed dress. 

When she appeared at the lush Russian 
capital, she saw a woman on the throne: 
the Empress Elizabeth. Gina Kaus says 
that Catherine, thereupon, determined to 
be as Russian as possible, and as like 
Elizabeth. 

She had to wait long for power. At 
fifteen she was betrothed to the undevel- 
oped Russian heir, a boy who had a passion 
for playing with dolls and tin soldiers. She 
who, at five, had thrown her own dolls out 
the window, had to play with dolls at six- 
teen to please her royal husband. 

But even that sacrifice created no love 
between the ill-matched couple. Catherine 
took a succession of lovers; Gina Kaus has 
little doubt that her first son, later the Czar 
Paul III, was no son of her husband. 

The Empress Elizabeth died in 1761, 
when Catherine was thirty-two, Catherine’s 


ere | 


husband, a drunken sot, obviously was 1)y 
fit Emperor; it was not long before his ov7; 
Guards ousted him, and Catherine w|))) 
made Empress of All the Russias. ia 

Whether she was directly implicated jis” 
the subsequent death of Paul, and the <j , 
sassination in prison of young Ivan—t} 
legitimate heir to the throne whom Eliz » 
beth had deposed when he was three yea) > 
old—Frau Kaus leaves in doubt; probabily 
she was. But her first determination was |W 
rule as a man. 


She did rule. 


in the East; she fought the Church, and wig — 
her battle; she corresponded with Voltaii le, d 
Diderot, and other contemporary liberals fou 
the West. op 

But, as Gina Kaus paints the pictwpir 
her role as a ruler is less than her role as lie 


personality. 
* * * 


Sex and Temperament in Three Primiti; bs 
Societies. By Margaret Mead. [New Yor) = 
William Morrow and Company; $3.] a 
To far-off New Guinea, in the South Sei | _ 
went young Margaret Mead, to study tyh)\; 
roles of sex in primitive societies. S| « 
found one people, the Arapesh, in whiy *' 
both sexes were gentle and peaceful, of t)), 
type known in the West as “feminine.” /4 


sexes of the type called “male” 
society. S| ie 
In a third tribal group, the Tchambuiii 
she found that the women cut their he ap 
short and went out hunting, while the m ot ie 
stayed at home, let their hair grow lor .,) 
and painted pictures and bickered. Be: 
Obviously, she concluded, what we c: pw: 
sex-linked traits are merely the product [if 
a special type of culture. There is no sullen, 
thing as a “masculine temperament,” {ia 
distinguished from a “feminine.” The) © 
types are stamped in childhood by a socieh- 
which asks the boy, “Don’t you want {6% 
grow up to be a man like Daddy?” and sal) 
to the girl, ““That’s not nice for a little gir| 9 ts 
Miss Mead’s researches in the South Seii),, 
dovetail startlingly with Gina Kaus’s pip: 
trait of the Empress Catherine. 


Worth Reading 


The Citizen and His Government. [5% 
By Alfred HE. Smith. (New York: 0. 
Harper and Brothers; $2.50.) On the || 
role of the district leader; how the |) 
State Legislature works; a Governor's [of 
problems; running for President; and. © 
modernization of governmental ma- |i 
chinery. ‘ie 


Boss Rule: Portraits in City Politics. uit 


BYs- dialer Salter: 


(New York: Whit- 
tlesey House; 


: ) $2.50.) Studies _ of | 
Philadelphia ward politicians in action, |/), 
concluding. that maybe the best way |) 
out would be for the Government to | 
take the district leaders on salary. { 


Three Englishmen. By Gilbert } 
Frankau. (New York: E. P. Dutton 4) 
and Company; $2.50.) <A ‘“Cavaleade” #3 
in novel form. 1:4 
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Current Poetry 


unsolicited contributions to this department 
ll not be returned. Unpublished poetry 
is not acceptable 


WATER-STARS 


1e world is quiet, not in sleep, but thought, 

1d all the air is stirred with silent dreams, 

ve crowded stars are swarmed like silver 
bees, 

sneath the hive of heaven, and the moon 

ith soft, enchanted fingers pleats the sea, 

nd rims with richer lace its whispering 
shores. 

sit alone beside the living depths 

“pensive pools among the bearded rocks, 

hose magic stars, eternities away, 

latter to crystal lightening when my hand 

isturbs the cold horizon of their realm, 

aknown, unless in dreams or maybe death, 

nd now they shine in quietness again, 

ad far below the pale, deserted shells 

opear and glow with dim intensity, 

ke phosphorous cloud-reflections in the dark, 

* wandering ghosts that watch with quiet 
eyes. 

srhaps when I desert my quiet shell, 

1e substance of my soul may penetrate 

1e mystery that is keeping me away, 

nat makes the radiant surface spoil itself 

_my material touch. Far, far below, 

2e shadows of the wilful water-weeds 

sstir themselves, expand their many arms, 

ad sway in rhythm with the secret breeze. 

nd keenly through the gloom the water-stars 

‘om phantom skies, eternities away 

‘emble together, with their eerie light 

aspoiled by shadows, burning through the 
time 

sat otherwise would separate our worlds; 

ow weak the earth-bound stars compared to 
these. 

—Sonia Whitman (age sixteen), Foxcroft 

hool, Middleburg, Virginia. Winner of 

ve Foruwm’s 1935 Interscholastic Poetry 

mntest. 


MEMORY CLEAR 


By KATHERINE GARRISON CHAPIN 


here you have once lived the house will 
never be empty, 
When you go away you leave behind what 
was not there before, 
ners may look for you, they will go through 
rooms saying, 
She is not here, she has gone away, she 
has closed the door. 


id when they have left your room I shall 
come to find you, 
i shall sit at your window looking across 
the bay, 
hall watch the evening light on the distant 
islands, 
‘How the light transfigures all that it 
touches,” I shall hear you say. 


nis was our home, though we can not 
possess it forever, 
Fhe happiness that we 
always remain, 
‘ong as the dark hills that shoulder the 
Sunrise, 
Sharp as the salt wind, as the smell of pine 
in the drip of the rain. 


have had will 


ais we shall have to remember when all is 
over ; 
‘cy, like a flight of sails in the morning 
sun, 
tery, clear as the far blue line of distance, 
right as the flame of the marching trees 
_ when the summer is done.” 


hell sit and watch till night changes the 
waters, 

’rom blue to silver, from silver to shining 
= steel. 

*=00n will lift a pale white face to the 

= %indow ; 

all not be alone, you will be there, you 

= will know what I feel. 

—Voices (New York). 
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He looked a bit 
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but felt like a tramp 


—when he tried to get by without shaving 


Hy suffer the embarrassment of 

feeling unkempt when a clean 
shave is so quick and easy with the 
Gillette “Blue Blade”! 


This remarkable blade is ground, 
honed and stropped automatically— 
especially made to glide across tender 
faces without a trace of harshness or 
irritation. You get more shaves, better 
shaves, and a feeling of satisfaction ob- 
tained only with this blade. 


Hardened inautomatically controlled 
furnaces where the temperature in- 
stantly changes in accordance with the 
exact requirements of the metal—the 


Gillette “Blue Blade” is always uni- 
form—takes and holds edges that actually 
will cut glass. 


Get the benefit of matchless equip- 
ment and manufacturing skill. Slip a 
Gillette “Blue Blade” in your razor to- 
morrow morning. See how it is “‘anchor- 
wrapped” in its envelope with four 
binders of wax to protect the edges 
from damage. Take a few long, easy 
strokes across your face and you'll 
realize you are getting the absolute 
“top” in shaving comfort. Buy a pack- 
age of Gillette “Blue Blades” on our 
money-back guarantee of satisfaction. 


Reputable merchants give you what you ask for. In 
stores where substitution is practised —INSIST ON 


GILLETTE BLUE BLADES 
NOW B sot Dee 1O so AD¢ 


FREE! 


Gillette offers thousands of dollars 
worth of top-price ringside seats and 


transportation to the Max Baer—-Jim Braddock world’s 
heavyweight championship bout in New York, June 13. 


Here’s the chance of a lifetime to win 
a free trip to New York and attend the 
greatest sporting event of the year at 
our expense. The contest is easy. Every- 
one has a chance to win. For details 


listen to the world’s heavyweight cham- 
pion, Max Baer, in a thrilling mystery 
drama “Lucky Smith” every Monday 
night over WEAF and associated NBC 
stations, on a coast-to-coast hook-up. 


Letters and Art 


Scenery [s Scenery 


Lee Lash, Retired Scene-Painter, at Seventy-One Finds a New, Misty, and Dream- Lilli 


Manhattan for His “Drawings in Oil” ; He Paints What He Sees, as He Sees It 


Pave years ago Lee Lash, sweep- 
ing past sixty-five, for forty years 
a scene-painter with a hobby for 
working frankly commercial ad- 
vertisements into the lush greenery 
of theatrical backdrops, awakened 
one dismal morning completely 
out of sorts. His bones ached, his 
head ached, and his fingers ached. 

He was prostrated, and, for the 
first time in his active, energetic 
existence, didn’t care whether he 
got out of bed or not. 

His alarmed family summoned 
a friend. The friend, who knew 
that forty years earlier a younger 
Lash had yearned to be a portrait- 
painter, got him out of bed in five 
minutes. It was remarkably easy. 
All he had to do was look reprov- 
ingly at the tired old man and say: 

“Get up out of there and start 
walking. Walk all over this town, 
up streets and down streets and 
across streets. When you are so 
tired you can’t go another step, 
come home and draw what you’ve 
seen.” 

Lash got up out of there, put 
on his shoes, and started walking 
—and drawing. He walked for 
miles, he piled up health, and he 
amassed a remarkable collection 
of pencil-drawings of New York, 
its caverns, canyons, rivers, docks, taxicabs, 
lights, shades, and people. 

Nothing escaped him, not even that 
strange, often terrifying, vapor which swirls 
around the sky-scraper tops, and gives them 
a dream-like shape. Most artists brush it 
away, as a villainous intruder on sharp- 
lined, dynamic masses. Lash drew it in 
and achieved power for his work. 


That Luminous Quality 


For four years he walked and drew, and, 
inevitably, that peculiar luminous quality 
went into the backgrounds, drawing away 
the needled tops of his buildings into a sky 
made up of blues and yellows as soft as 
veils—and as provocative. Last year, he 
visited the Frederick Keppel Galleries, lug- 
ging in, this stumpy, graying, gentle figure, 
a double-armload of drawings. 

He was blunt about them, as blunt as his 


chin. Here were some drawings, if they 
liked them, all right; if they didn’t, all 
right. It had been fun doing, and that was 


‘all that mattered. 

They liked them, but there was not 
enough artistic variety. Mr. Keppel thought 
of suggesting a few etchings to give a pro- 
iposed show diversity, and, then, he found 
the age of his man, his background. He 
dismissed the thought. 

Here was no man to learn etching at 
seventy. There scarcely is a man alive who 
could learn etching at seventy. Not etching 
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Peter A. Juley & Son photograph 


“The Old and the New,’ a Manhattan oil fs: Lee Lash 


for a show, at any rate. Mr. Keppel fin- 
gered his jaw, studied his man. 

Then he thought of lithographs. He ex- 
plained lithographs. Would Mr. Lash be 
interested in trying them? Lash said he 
would, but he didn’t caper with anything 
resembling excitement. 

He went home, bought a couple of stones, 
faithfully tried lithography. After a duti- 
ful series of attempts, during which the 
results were promising, but not startling, 
he reported back to Mr. Keppel. 

He didn’t like lithography, he didn’t like 
any part of it, and he wouldn’t do it. But 
he had some oils. Maybe they would help. 
Mr. Keppel thought they might, and, with 
notable calm, said he would drop by and 
look at them. 

He did, in the course of time, and was 
shown some large, sprawling oils. They 
were spread across enough canvas to tent a 
regiment, and the paint consumed in their 
creation must have paid for an extra divi- 
dend by the manufacturer. 

Mr. Keppel was reserved; polite, but 
reserved. And, then, almost grudgingly, 
Lash brought out his smaller oils. Neat, 
tight, enormously capable oils which, in 
technique, suggested water-color. 

They gave form and color to a Manhattan 
which a painter of fairy castles for chil- 
dren’s books might have dreamed, but which 
was, none the less, a true New York, an 
evident New York. Lash, trudging the town 


in its fresh, clean, early morni| lich” 
and mystic, late evening, had act} ' 
rately, almost fanatical, tee 
down on canvas a Manhatt/i» ’ 
which is disclosed to the eyes ajoy 
sense of rarely few persons. |.4 

And, at that moment, Mr. Ke)4 
pel decided on a one-man show bile! 
pen, pencil, and oil works by Lai] y 
oils which Lash himself descrik) 

s “drawings in oil.” 

No less than 100,000 persons}: 
day, perhaps more, travel acra: 
the Hudson River by ferry fre. 
New Jersey. Before them Iii 
West Street, a cobbled huddle })}\; 
old drays, smoky trucks, pier-pil 
thrust down in the greasy wai 
at crazed angles, and low, gri} 
pier-sheds. 

Rising up in careful terrac) 
beyond, is the city, its tow’ 
stacked together like a doz: 
pointed pencils, hastily grabb) 
up from a desk, and held in) 
tight fist. The peak is reached® 
mid-town, with the tops of tio 
Chrysler and Empire State Bui 
ings fading away into a light tk 
is half yellow sun, and half f{ 
sprayed with light blue. 

It is doubtful that any one jo“ 
the 100,000 or more ferry-pass¢ q 
gers ever saw Manhattan that wi 
Lash did, from the top of a tin ventilatia™ 
riveted on the roof of a warehouse dov)) — 
town. In his walks, and climbs, he pr i 
ably sat on top of thousands of ventilatd?) 
and wooden water-tanks, probably craw ; an 
down into a thousand depressions and vos 
leys in the surface of the Island. 


| 
: Hi | 
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Gigantic, but Benevolent 


Lash is interested in his work, likes # 
colors which result from his mixing, lb 
desperate mixing that must end in a tr} 
counterpart of the lights and shades whi 
register in his eyes as they rove the to b 


a victim to Manhatrant Island, finding [bh 
majestic, vivid, and, in its gigantic Wi © 
benevolent. | " 
A quietly satisfied man, peering throuji 
glasses which give his eyes a direct, sear? 
ing look, clad in a droopy, gray suit, t 
pockets of which spill handkerchiefs, not} 
pencils, scraps of paper, he meets ay 3 
critics in his shirt-sleeves, and his spec 
is of the same school. 
A man paints what he sees, as he sees ) 
Ii he doesn’t do that, what he paints is | 
good. That is Lash as he talks about pai}. 
ing. If a man sees sunlight crossing’ 
shadowed avenue, he sees it as a knife-bla\> 
slashing through stone; sharp sunlight w 
its edges square, BLN, ending abrup|) 
where blue-black shadows from s 
scrapers set up a barrier against it. 
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ohnson Heads Opera 


unadian-Born Tenor Becomes 


Metropolitan’s Manager 


Phen he made his début at the Teatro 
rdi, Padua, in 1914, Edward Johnson, 
nadian-born tenor, sang his role in 
ordano’s “Andrea Chenier” as Edoardo 
Giovanni, free Italian translation of his 
me. As the late Herbert Witherspoon’s 
ecessor as General Manager of the 
stropolitan Opera, New York City, he is 
ward Johnson. 
A few minutes before he died, Mr. 
itherspoon pledged to “sustain the high- 
- artistic standard of the past, and make 
provements wherever conditions may per- 
t.” His successor, who had been his 
ief assistant, will “endeavor to take up 
; plans and carry them out.” 
For the fourteen-week season, starting 
December, Mr. Witherspoon had se- 
‘ted nine newcomers: six Americans, one 
rman, one Chilean, one Belgian. Three 
these studied at the Juilliard Graduate 
hool of Music, fostered by the Juilliard 
uundation, underwriter of the opera. 
The new management assures at least 
« American opera each regular season, 
experimental grand-opera festival next 
ring, more familiar operas in English. 
Fducated at the University of Toronto, 
started on a concert career on leaving 
liege. In 1912, the Toronto Mail & 
npire found him “in the front rank of 
acert tenors on this Continent.” 
New Yorkers first heard him at the Brick 


esbyterian Church, in 1907. In 1912, 
was on Broadway. Then Italy, in the 
ar years; Chicago Opera, 1920; the 


stropolitan, 1922. 


Yale Corners Art Awards 


‘raduates from Yale’s College of Fine 
ts made field-day of the important com- 
titions for tlfe Prix de Rome, three of 
» four awards finding haven there. The 
iards are valued at $1,400 annually for 
» years, with many perquisites. 

weorge Tibbits Licht, of New Rochelle, 
jw York, was winner in architecture. 
The award for landscape architecture 
it to James MacKenzie Lister, of Boston, 
fi0. 

fhe winner in painting was 
tkeley Green, of Pittsburgh. 
Sculpture’s prize went to Gifford Mac- 
gor Proctor, of Wilton, Connecticut. 


Robert 


Fees for Art Exhibits 
| 


the American Society of Painters, 
jistors and Gravers, weary of the prac- 
' -f£ free exhibition of works of art by 
ner.can artists, has concluded a refer- 
ium among its membership with the re- 
that more than 90 per cent. of the 
ES were cast in favor of a resolution re- 
“ey g museums, colleges, and _ other 
dations to pay a rental fee for exhibi- 
ip azleces. 

(Ue, resolution requires these institutions 
'v@7 1 per cent. of the price of the pic- 
ts prints, or sculptures, not to exceed 
a month. 


det NY 
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TWO LARGE GLASSES A DAY, 
EACH WITH JUICE OF HALF 
A LEMON, NOW THE RULE 


= 


For RicherJuice, Finer Flavor, 
more soluble solids, ask for 


Sunkist 
Juice-full California 
Oranges 


Los Angeles, California 


Div. 1505, Box 530, Station C | 
Send the free booklets,‘ World’s New Dental Story,” | 


and ‘‘Fruits That Help Keep the Body Vigorous.” 


| Name. 


Street_. 


Lh) 5 a? ten 


GUMS WARN YOU 


whew fully diel stares thene 


GUMS that are soft, tender or 
bleed easily may merely be receiv- 
ing too little of the right foods. Free 
booklet tells how one diet change 
lessened gum troubles 83% in 
341 cases studied! 

OUR gums and your teeth can 

slowly “starve” while you are 
eating three hearty meals a day. You 
can even be over-fed—yet under- 
nourished. And dental health is first 
to show neglect. 


This free booklet offers proof from 
3Y2 years of research conducted by 
Dr. Milton T. Hanke while a mem- 
ber of The Sprague Memorial Insti- 
tute at the University of Chicago. 
The 250-page report to the medical 
and dental professions is here con- 
densed into 24 fascinating pages. 


It tells how 83% of gum troubles 
were corrected—how tooth decay was 
reduced 57% — simply by adding to 
a well-balanced daily diet two /arge 
glasses of fresh orange juice with the 
juice of half a lemon in each. 


The combined juices contain all 4 
of the known protective essentials 
which help keep the body youthfully 
vigorous—vitamins A, B and C, and 
calcium. They aid digestion and for- 
tify the body’s alkaline reserve. 


Send for “World’s New Dental 
Story” today. Discuss it with your 
dentist. You may find that an ample 
daily amount of fresh orange and 
lemon juice is all you need to cor- 
rect an under-nourished gum and 
tooth condition. Mail coupon now. 


Copr., 1935, California Fruit Growers Exchange 
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“Pardon me, but a dash 
of Wildroot will clean 
up that dandruff!” 


You can’t have healthy hair if you have dandruff. And you 
won’t have dandruff if you use Wildroot Hair ‘Tonic regu- 
larly. Keeps hair neat too. Try it! Get the big economical 
bottle, sold everywhere in the United States and Canada. 


For healthy hair, use 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 


Money back guarantee 


A Wealth of Practical Knowledge- 


the Kind You Can Use Every Day 


Four Hundred Thousand Questions 
Quickly and Correctly Answered 
About Everything— 


Art History Physiology 
Agriculture Law Politics 
Astronomy Literature Psychology 
Aviation Medicine Pharmacology 
Botany Metallurgy Radio 
Business Music Religion 
Evolution Philosophy Telepathy 


All covered in that ideal reference book for the 
school room, the office, the home, the factory, and 
endorsed by noted college professors and school 
superintendents all over the country— 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


DESK STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 
Defines 83,000 Words and Phrases 


With its ome great alphabetical vocabulary em- 
bracing: 


1,200 Pictorial Illustrations 

11,700 Lines of Synonymic Treatment and 

754 Antonyms with their delicate shades of meaning 
1,200 Foreign Phrases 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL 


The Desk Standard gives clear and detailed information about new 
Countries, Persons, Places, Mountains, Rivers, Treaties, ete, 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The Desk Standard Dictionary contains tables of: 
Values of Coins ~ 
: Constellations, Planets, Stars 
Weights and Measures, Including the Metric System, 
with Factors for Conversion 
Chemical Elements, Giving Atomic Weight, Specific Gravity 
and Fusing or Melting Point of Each 
Presidents of United States and Sovereigns of England 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354- 


who 


Size, 834x644x1% inches 


902 Pages. Only $2.00 


The Desk Standard Dictionary will prove a 
pleasing and constantly flowing fountain of 
knowledge for: 


The Girl Student 
Bookkeepers 


The Boy Student 
Stenographers 


Teachers Governesses 
Secretaries Correspondents 
Writers Speakers 
Business Men Lawyers 
Advertisers Parents 

Cloth, $2; indexed, $2.50; Leather- 


back, $2.50; indexed, $3.00; flexible 
leather, indened, boxed, $6. 
18c. extra. 


Postage 
Exquisitely bound in full 
crushed levant, gilt edges, hand-tooled, 
raised bands, boxed, $12. 


360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails end your 
suffering with the flexible “‘no-metal” 
Look at the picture. Your eyes tell 


HEEFNER skh, 


you it isjust what you need. Doctors 


know foot structure will tell you its princi i 
principle is 
perfect—the ONLY one that supports the heel, ankle and 
all arches. Relieves leg and back strain. Makes you feel 
Strong on your feet again, 


Heefner Arch Support Co., 35g M1. E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


| Press 


Reporter’s Test Case } 


Refusal to Tell Source of Date \\ 
Brings Citation for Contempt \) 


, 
Wen a lawyer, doctor, or priest is calle} » 
into court, he usually is not required 1)>), 
divulge matters of a confidential natur)5 
which he has learned from his clients, h}} . 
patients, or his parishioners. The exter . 
to which such communications are priv 
leged varies in the several States. 
Newspaper men often have sought sinj {. ; 
ilar immunity from testifying, based on } | 
similar axiom of professional ethics. 
The question arose again last week whey J 
Martin Mooney, of the New York Americayys 
was cited for contempt in a New Yor 
Grand Jury investigation. Mooney, auth¢ 
of a series of articles charging an alliangj/ 
between politicians and policy-gambli 
leaders, had refused to name “a big shot in'i 
i 


— 


jam” whom he had mentioned in his test & 
mony before the Grand Jury. i 

“The freedom of the press can not fo 
curtailed in this important detail withotih 
seriously hampering its service to the pu é 
lic,” said the New York Herald Tribuni\ 
“Only by protecting confidential sourc@) 
can a reporter possibly uncover those hif 
den facts of governmental incompetene¢ 
corruption and crime, the discovery a: 


custody of his attorney, the latter prepar@y 
to make the case a test. 


Analogous Cases 


Analogous cases have not gone far jit 
establish a workable precedent for news a 
paper men on those grounds, altho su@ 
cases have been won eventually on the ple 3 
open to any citizen, that to gfve certain tes 
mony would subject the witness to liabil 

In 1914, George Burdick and William pili 
Curtin, of the New York Tribune, we) “« 
called before the Grand Jury to reveal th 
identity of the party who had supplied # 
information for a jewelry-smuggling stor} > 

Burdick refused on the ground that bk) 
as a reporter, had a right to withhold illo 
formation received in strict confidence. T! 
court ruled otherwise, and fined both Bu}i)\j) 
dick and Curtin. 2 

The newspaper men then appealed ont) }. 
grounds that to testify might incrimin 
them of having conspired with a gover 
ment employee to violate the clause provi 


tioned by the Secretary of the Treasury.}i7}. 

President Wilson offered a “pardon,” (oh 
advance, but the “pardon” was rejected 
“thrust into the unwilling hands of w 
nesses who might. thereby, as the Gove 
ment’s counselors thought, be put to t 
choice of either accepting pardons 4 
crimes of which they were innocent, or s! b 
fering in jail for refusing to betray cor 
dences which they regarded as sacred.” ‘ 

The Supreme Court upheld this view al> 
ordered the men released. ji 
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No Talker, Good Pitcher 


Cy Blanton, Pirate Rookie, Relies More on Screw-Ball and Sharp- 


Breaking Curve Than on Conversation for Success 


Watike last year’s baseball sensations— 
the Dean brothers—the present major- 
league head-liner is quiet, unassuming Dar- 
rell Elijah Blanton, ace rookie-pitcher of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. Red-headed, blue- 


eyed, with a disarming grin, Blanton also 
has a right arm that’s in excellent condition. 
It has helped him compile a pitching-record 
which has sent baseball-writers to the 
record-book for comparisons. 


Back in 1911, Grover “Old Pete” Alex- 


(Keystone 


Cy Blanton: The Cardinals let him go 


ander, who, during his twenty years in the 
nig leagues, established a record of 373 
victories, received the same acclaim which 
jaow is Blanton’s. In his first year in the 
Poig leagues, Alexander won twenty-eight 
sames, lost thirteen. 

} Blanton, known as “Cy,” who resembles 
\-y Moore, the farmer-pitcher who la- 
Hered for the Yankees a few years ago, 
as a long way to go to equal that record, 
)out his form indicates a place among the 
eweders at the end of the 1935 pennant- 
Bixind, 

)) Slanton, a monosyllabic conversational- 
‘at.-was born in Waurika, Oklahoma, son of 
» 200d semipro catcher. Born to the tradi- 
lot, Cy has had a baseball in his hand ever 
inze he was able to throw. As a boy, he 
teved ball on the neighboring sand-lots, 
ue ning, noon, and night. 

| @nlike the Dean boys—Elmer, Paul and 
y—there are no other Blanton brothers 
i play ball. Cy doesn’t sing, altho the 


Vithtes have a reputation for their locker- 


% 
> 


room harmony. He doesn’t play cards, and 
he won’t dance, why should he? He con- 
centrates on getting his screw-ball, and a 
downward, sharp-breaking curve past 
National League batters. 

Blanton knows little of the strength and 
weaknesses of opposing batters—except 
their identity. To date he hasn’t needed a 
pitcher s note-book. 

He started playing ball in Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. From there, he was sent to one 
of the St. Louis Cardinal farm-clubs. Un- 
fortunately for Frank Frisch, Cardinal 
Manager, who is in the market for another 
good pitcher, the Cardinals released Blan- 
ton. 

For St. Joseph, in the Western League, 
Cy won twenty-one while losing seven, in 
1933. Included in the twenty-one victories 
was a no-hit, no-run night-game. In this 
game, he struck out twenty opposing bat- 
ters. His strike-out record for that year 
was 284 in 256 innings. 

Last year, he led the International 
League, while playing with Albany, with 
165 strike-outs. 

Losing a pitching-duel with his off-sea- 
son hunting-companion, Carl Hubbell, of 
the New York Giants, Blanton permitted 
but one earned run, struck out six, and 
gave only eight hits. 

This is Blanton’s sixth year in organized 
baseball. Lack of control kept him from 
the major leagues until this year. The 
handicap apparently overcome, on April 
19, he beat St. Louis 3-0 with one hit, and 
fanned six. On April 24, he beat Cincin- 
nati 6-2, allowed six hits, fanned eleven. 
On April 29, he beat St. Louis and Dizzy 
Dean, 3-2, allowing eight hits and fanning 
five. On May 4, he beat Brooklyn 1-0, 
three hits, and fanned six. On May 6, he 
saved the Boston game, pitched one inning, 
fanned two. 

No boaster, Blanton refuses to predict 
his 1935 victories. Now he is engaged in 
reversing the “Hit *em where they ain’t” 
axiom to “Pitch ’em where they ain’t.” 


Brown Bomber’s Birthday 


Hees unknown in Detroit since the 
Tigers won the American League pennant 
last year, broke out in the colored district 
of the automobile city last week. The in- 
habitants “went to town” with a vengeance. 

More than 7,500 persons “stomped” in a 
ball-room built to hold 5,000. They danced, 
pushed, and were pushed as feverish feet 
sought space for variations of the “West- 
chester,” the “Lindy Hop” and the “Con- 
tinental.” Several white people watched 
from the side-lines. 

The occasion was the twenty-first birth- 
day of Joe Louis, negro boxer, and First 
Citizen of Detroit’s colored population. 
Called on to make a speech, Louis, who 
fights Primo Carnera next month in New 
York, said: “I’m twenty-one, so now I won’t 
have to help Ma do the dishes. I’m too 
grown up for that.” 
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‘Better 


MARFAK it, Meadows. ' 
Know what I mean?” 


“Yes sir, I sure do. 
There’s no sense geiting 
an ordinary grease 
job when MARFAK 
lasts twice 
as long!” 


s and 


ws 


| le co Station 
co Dealers, Texa n 
‘a Meet places that treat cars right 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


by Jules Payot. Shows the way to success and happiness 
by proper training of the will. Will make life over for 


you. $1.75; by mail $1.89. 
354 Fourth Ave., New York 


ith a SAW 


=>BLADES 3 TIMES 
SHARPER THAN NEW! 


Funk & Waanalls Company, 


Know the Joy of a 
Real SmoothShave! 


One blade kept perfect 
6 to 8 months. 60 strokes 
asecond, Grinds double- 
edge blades 300% to 
400% sharper than 
new, a3 shown by engineer- 
ing tests. Pays for itself in 
few weeks. Lasts years. Solves 
shaving for life. Ten Day 
Trial—Money BackGuarantee. 


If DRUGGIST can’t supply ELECTRIC SHARPENER 


mail $1 direct—Post Pre-Paid Plugs in any A.C. socket 
OLYMPIC CORPORATION, 250 PARK AVE,, N. Y. C. 
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Judges Should 


One a year, early in May, a large canvas 
sign is strung across the main street of 
Madison, New Jersey, announcing the an- 
nual dog-show of the Morris and Essex 
Kennel Club. Several days later, telephone- 
poles within a ten- 
mile radius of 
Madison sport 
squares of yellow 
cardboard __deco- 
rated-with red ar- 
rows: “Dog-show.” 

On the day of 
the show—May 25. 
this year — every 
road leading to 
Madison is clut- 
tered with passen- 
ger -cars, station- 
wagons, trucks— 
some of them full 
of several breeds 
of dogs, and carry- 
ing huge signs: 
“Going to Morris 
and Essex Dog- 
Show.” All of 
them are bound 
for Giralda Farms, 
estate of Mrs. 
Geraldine Rocke- 
feller Dodge, chief patron of the largest 
‘outdoor dog-show in the country. 

An ardent dog-fancier, the gray-haired, 
simply dressed niece of John D. Rocke- 
feller helped organize the first show at 
Madison in 1927. She made it clear the 
Madison Show, as it is called, was to be an 
exhibitors’ show, which means that every- 
thing is planned for the exhibitor, and his 
dogs, rather than for the spectator. 

In 1927, there were 779 entries at Madi- 
son; in 1930, the number leaped to 1,852. 
In 1933, there were 2,964 entries, and, last 
year, 3,590 compared with the Westminster 
Kennel Club’s record entry of 3,557 in 1930. 


Wide World 


Hostess at Madison 


Moose-Hunting in Norway 


The chief reason for the popularity of the 
Madison Show with exhibitors is the gen- 
erous prize-money. This year, most of the 
classes will offer a silver trophy, for first; 
$10, for second; $5, for third, and $3, for 
fourth. Dachshunds will get $15, $5, and 
$3. The entry-fee is only $3. Many lib- 
eral cash-prizes will be awarded for special 
classes. 

Mrs. Dodge’s show usually imports sev- 
eral judges from abroad. Johnny Aarflot, 
who breeds Norwegian elkhounds for 
moose-hunting at his estate, Aasta Station. 
Osterdalen, Norway, will judge that breed. 
Felix Agnus Leser will judge whippets, 
Eskimo dogs, and Siberian huskies. Mr. 
Leser contracted tuberculosis during the 
World War, and gives his sled-dogs credit 
for his cure. For years he has mushed 
‘through the Adirondack snows. He will 
judge several members of the team which 


\ 
British Haberdashery Adds Color to Morris and Essex. Dog- Show, Largest Ou 


Meeting in America—Generous Cash Prizes Bring Record Entries 


has won the race at The Pas, Manitoba, for 
the past three years. 

Otto Gross and Oscar Sickinger have 
come from Germany to judge dachshunds 
and German shepherds, respectively. Other 
judges have been drawn from North Caro- 
lina, Connecticut, Ontario, Olio, Massa- 
chusetts, Detroit, and Chicago. 

Most amusing, to the ringsiders, are Vin- 
ton P. Breese, of Caldwell, New Jersey; 
Freeman Lloyd, of Oscawana, New York, 
and Charles G. Hopton, of New York City. 
Breese, an artist, as well as a fancier, usu- 
ally sports a red Ascot tie, Tattersall waist- 
coat, pince-nez glasses with black band, 
spats, and, occasionally, a red rain-cape. 
He jumps all over the ring, and crouches 
when he judges dachshunds. He will do 
chihuahuas, toy Manchester terriers, and 
Yorkshire terriers. 


Mr. Pickwick as a Judge 


Lloyd, who has judged all over the world, 
including South Africa and Australia, did 
much to introduce the English springer 
spaniel into this country, especially as a 
field-trial dog. The Mr. Pickwick of the 
kennel-world, he seldom is seen without an 
Ascot, and spectacles through which he 
peers to determine his placings. Hopton 
is Breese’s rival in haberdashery, judging 
in heavy tweeds whatever the temperature, 
bright red cravats, and, usually, an Ascot. 

So anxious is she to make her show the 
best and biggest, Mrs. Dodge frequently 
pays exhibitors’ entry-fees to insure a rec- 
ord entry in some breed. An all-rounder, 
she favors German shepherds, beagles, 
pointers, and bloodhounds, importing and 
breeding some of the best specimens of 
those breeds on her Madison estate. 

Held in late May, the Madison Show does 
not always enjoy ideal weather for dog- 
shows. Two years ago, one man dropped 
dead, several dogs died of the excessive 
heat. Many woman exhibitors fainted, in- 
cluding Mrs. Norman Thomas, wife of the 
noted Socialist. 


Keystone 


Judging a record entry of lrish setters at the Morris and Essex Show in 1934 


She shows cocker-spaniels. 


Worst sufferers from the heat -are En- |} i! 
glish bulldogs, St. Bernards, Newfound- |p, 
lands, French bulls, officials who run from |») 
ring to ring, collecting judging-sheets, get- jo. i 
ting dogs into the ring for their respective) , 
classes, and professional handlers trying to |e 
show several dogs at once. ee. 

F or one reason or other, most toy- “dog! Ibs 


with tight leashes. 


Bald, but Competent 


Located in his brightly-painted office, in’ 
the middle of the polo-field, which is flanked 
by tents under which the dogs are benched, > 
George Foley, solemn-faced and _ bald, 
superintends the show. 

He is aided by A. McClure Halley, Mrs. 
Dodge’s kennel-manager. Last year, Hal- 
ley spent the entire rainy day in a sou’wester 
and hip-boots. i 

An enigma to novices, dog-shows are run) } 
off in classes. Dogs compete against each¥ 
other in several classes such as puppy, | 
novice, American-bred, limit, and open. i 
The winner in each class competes for best-* 
of-winners, and, finally, best-of-breed. The! 
best dog in the show is picked from win- 
ners of each variety-group, which consistséi< 
of a breed-winner among the terriers, sport- 
ing-dogs, hounds, working-dogs, non-sport-# 
ing, and toy breeds. : 

Aside from the two premier shows of hel 
year—Westminster and Madison—many 
other licensed shows (carrying American) 
Kennel Club championship points) are held 
annually. 

Last year, 276 licensed dog-shows were? 
held in the United States, in addition to| a.” 
many sanctioned shows not carrying cham | 
pionship points. | & 

Approximately 1,000,000 dogs have heemfi 
registered with the A.K.C., in addition to| 
sporting-dogs registered by the American 


Field, another kennel organization in the 
Mid-West. 


i 
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CONSTIPATION 


began 
at 40! 


bods of Suffering 
Till She Found 
This Safe 


LL-VEGETABLE RELIEF 


ODAY at 60 she feels younger than she did 
, 10 years ago—and she has made only one 
sange. Like millions of others she has switched 
, a laxative that is completely natural—all- 
igetable Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets). She 
‘ticed the difference immediately. The very 
ist little NR Tablet left her feeling better— 
freshed, clean, more alive. She soon found 
erself resting better—she seemed to have new 
vergy, a new outlook on life. Bothersome bil- 
s spells, headaches, colds were quickly elim- 
ted. And she noticed that she never had to 
crease the dosage of Nature’s Remedy—for a 
ty definite reason—NR Tablets contain no 
snerals or phenol derivatives, only natural 
«ative elements wisely placed by nature in 
nants and vegetables. That’s why they work 
intly yet thoroughly the way nature intended. 
ie for yourself. Take an NR tonight—See 
*w thorough they are—yet so kind to the 
stem. Get a 25c box today at any drug store. 


1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 
signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 
(4. LEWIS CoO., Desk118-ET,, St. Louis, Mo. 


and NR. Send stamp for postage and packing to 


NR TO-NIGHT ‘atnicn” 
Quick relief for acid indigestion, 


TUMS” sour stomach, heartburn. Only 10c. 


SENEXPENSIVE 


NEND FOR FREE 
WRACK-TALK" 


nnectives of By James Cc. Fernald, iby 12 (IDF 
li h The connectives of our 
uglish Speec vy language afford many pitfalls 
those who would write good English. This book 
he best published guide to their proper usage. 
mo, cloth, 334 pp. $2.25; by mail, $2.39. 
INK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y. 


Only 
SOC. 


a 
Volume 
MEMYOUNES Post paid 
POST-PAID ost-pal 


luable to all nature lovers, teachers, parents 


FOUR POCKET-SIZE 


IDES TO NATURE 


mteresting, instructive, accurate. Contain repro- 
ns, in natural colors, of common American and 
Cpean plant-, insect-, and animal-life, with com- 
1 »ad scientific names of each. All illustrations— 
reeeing matter whatever, except names and index. 
!}OMMON AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN INSECTS 
repared under the supervision of William Beuten- 
héer, Curator of the Dept. of Entomology, Amer- 
we Museum of Natural History). 
ha’ Patural colors. 

‘RICAN AND EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES AND 
HS (prepared under the supervision of William 
penmiiller). 113 illustrations in natural colors, 
MWERICAN AND EUROPEAN BIRDS. 097 illustra- 
10% in natural colors. 

tICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANTS. 
Oxy in natural colors. 

Bhout 3% inches wide by about 6 inches high. PBuckram 


\ne@, Paper Binding. Price 30 cents per volume; 35 
{, f9st-paid. Four volumes, $1.28, post-paid. 


EWagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


127 illustrations 


£0 


92 illustra- 


Sport Shots 


Title Deferred: Last March Mildred 
[“Babe”] Didrikson, twenty-two-year-old 
all-round girl athlete, told a reporter in 
Dallas, Texas, she had two athletic am- 
bitions: to win 
the Women’s 
G olf Champion- 
ship here and 
the British title 
abroad. 

First step toward 
that goal was her 
victory in the 
Texas Women’s 
Championship last 
month. The for- 
mer stenographer 
was rejected by 
two country-clubs 
before the Beau- 
mont Club ad- 
mitted her to mem- 
bership necessary 
under tournament 
rules. The Texas title won, she sent in her 
entry for the Southern Women’s Tourna- 
ment. 

A professional athlete in other sports, 
Miss Didrikson has stuck to amateur golf. 
Last week, the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation told the Women’s Southern Golf 
Association that “for the best interests of 
the game,” it would be best not to accept 
Miss Didrikson’s entry. 

Said “Babe”: “What the U.S.G.A. says 
goes, and there’s nothing I can do about it.” 

The Texas Professional Golfers, meeting 
in Dallas, called the ruling a “dirty deal.” 

* * * 

Back-Slaps, Flowers: Over the radio, in 
the newspapers, around the stables, rac- 
ing-experts criticized Jockey Saunders for 
his “incompetent” handling of a big lum- 
bering horse named Omaha which finished 
third in the Wood Memorial last month. 

Jim Fitzsimmons, trainer for the star of 
the Belair Stud, ignored the criticism, 
stuck by “Smoky” Saunders. He thought 
it was a combination good enough to win 
a couple of big races and possibly a third. 
The gawky colt’s sire, Gallant Fox, had 
taken the Derby, the Preakness, and the 
Belmont, in 1930. Omaha, Saunders up, 
has won two of the big three-year-old 
classics. The Belmont, June 8, will decide 
whether Omaha 
is as great as 
his sire. Already 
Saunders is rated 
atop jockey. 
Banged on _ the 
back by two Gov- 
ernors, showered 
with flowers, 
cheered by more 
than 100,000 spec- 
tators, Saunders 
gives the credit 
to Omaha: “He 
doesn’t need me to 
win. I almost 
broke my 
holding him in at 
Pimlico.” 


Keystone 


“Marvelous Mildred” 


arm 


© International 


“Smoky” Saunders 


J 235 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 
{ Conn., or 6225 So. Grammere 
Place, Los Angeles, Cal., or 7 
Gray $ 
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Just GREAT 


for Picnics, Camping 
and Fishing Trips 
The Master Picnic Grill en- 
ables you to have a hot, even- 
burning fire almost with a 
“twist, of the wrist’’.....% 80 
simple, so easy. Spacious cook- 
ing surface will accommodate 
steaks, wieners, 
hamburgers, fish 
and coffee for a 
large party. Burns 
charcoal or wood. 
QUICK, CLEAN, 
EVEN HEAT 
No loose parts to 
assemble or get 
Very strong 
nd durable, l 


et light and 
easy to carry. 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENTS 


Cooking surface 11 inches wide 
by 18 inches long. Folds to 14%” 

y in thickness; compact and clean 
because sidewalls protect grill inside; prevents soiling. 
Complete with folding, removable windshield; con- 
serves all the heat. 


Master Picnic Grills will be on sale at all hardware, 
sporting goods and department stores as soon as dis- 
tribution can be effected. Order yours today or, if you 
prefer, we will send one postpaid for $2.00—($2.25 
West of Mississippi River and in Southern States— 
$2.50 in Pacific Coast States—$2.75 in Canada, from 
our Canadian plant). 


If not entirely satisfled with Grill, return it within 10 
days and your money will be refunded. 


MASTER METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
351 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me, postpaid, one Master Picnic Grill com- 


plete with windshield. Enclosed find (check) 
(money-order) fOr Sec wie «cs sls +s 


No C.0.D. orders accepted. Folds flat 


GENUINE EVINRUDE wees 
OUTBOARD MOTOR $ feye) 
Enjoy vacations, week- patna 
ends as never before 

with this amazing new 

Evinrude motor. Drives row- 


boats, skiffs, canoes at excellent 


speed, runs 2 hours on less than gallon of 
common gasoline. Smooth, quiet, easy to 
start. World’s lightest outboard — 24/2 lbs. 
Famed Evinrude quality throughout. Sendys 
for free Catalog — address EVINRUDE, 
4256 N. 27th Street 
Milwaukee 


Jired Burning feet 
Confarted by 
uticura 


TALCURN 


Be sure the clothes 
you take away are marked 


Ca shs) WOVEN 


NAMES 
Wherever you spend your vaca- 
tion CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 
save laundry losses, positively 
identify you and your belongings. 
Easily attached with thread or 
Cash's NO-SO Cement. Order 
NOW from your dealer or us, 


te 


Trial Offer: Send 15c for 1 dozen 
of your own “first name and 
sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 


wie 


6 doz.$2. NO-SO0\ 25F 
i aes 3. Cement } a tube 


t., Belleville, Ont. 


CASHS} 3 doz.$150 
NAMES) 9 * 290 


Investment and Finance 
PNIE AY CLS oe ee 


Wall Street Is Inflation-Minded 


Stock Market’s Improvement Involves Spreading Belief That Inflationary Forces Will Operate ba d 


Bankers Are Fighting the Eccles Bill; Progress Toward Stabilization 


Eifeesraced by the market’s further 
sprightly advance into new price territory, 
Wall Street’s bullishness on stocks con- 
tinues to be largely a matter of belief that 
inflation is just around the corner. Not 
only in brokers’ offices and Stock Ex- 
change corridors, but in banking quarters 
as well, assertion and prophecy to that 
effect are steadily becoming more numerous 
and more positive. 

Naturally stimulating to such expecta- 
tion was the passage of the veterans’ bonus 
bill by the Senate. When the Patman 
mandate suddenly appeared to have a bet- 
ter chance for enactment than was at first 
supposed, the Wall Street imagination 
promptly concerned itself anew with the 
potentialities of printing-press money. It 
was the most definite threat—or promise— 
of immediate currency-volume expansion 
that had been seriously offered by Wash- 
ington, and, altho there was Wall Street 
outcry against it as unsound and disaster- 
breeding, there also was Wall Street un- 


derstanding of its initial potency to 
lift commodity prices and common-stock 
equities. 

Doubtless such undersianding would 


have more direct effect marketwise if there 
had not been abiding disbelief in financial 
circles that President Roosevelt’s certain 
veto of the Patman bill would be over- 
ridden. It is obvious, nevertheless, that 
new appraisals of inflation possibilities 
and probabilities were encouraged, and 
that there now is increasing expectancy 
of timely inflationary results from the Govy- 
ernment’s work-relief expenditure, from 
its silver-boosting policy, from an over- 
flow from the brimful credit-reservoir, 
from other potential sources. 

Wall Street is undeniably  inflation- 
minded, and much of its new speculative 
hopefulness for common-stock quotations 
is of that quality. 


Militant Bankers 


Thus, the stock market is deriving en- 
couragement and improvement from what 
is held, by its own tradition and theory, to 
be essentially destructive. That, however, 
is not as anomalous as it may sound. By 
the same theory, the destruction will not 
materialize until inflation has distorted 
values, and it is the distortion, rather than 
its later consequences, that Wall Street is 
considering at the moment. 

The market’s attitude toward the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed banking legisla- 
tion is much the same. The Eccles bill 
may be quite as menacing as is claimed, 
but since it is future, not present, political 
control of credit that the bankers arraign 
as the menace, the Wall Street rank and 
file sees no reason to regard it as immedi- 
ately disturbing. 

However, there is no such complacency 
on the part of Wall Street bankers. All 
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at once, and with accord that suggests 
timing, they have shelved all pretense of 
amity with the Administration and have 
appeared in the open, coats off, to fight the 
banking bill to the end. 

With more dignity but no less earnest- 
ness, they are emulating the utility inter- 
ests by appealing to the directly inter- 
ested public. William C. Potter, Chair- 
man of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, set that fashion last week with 
a notably vigorous letter to his stock- 
holders, and there are indications that it 
will be widely followed. 

At the same time an equally vigorous 
and significant attack on the proposed bill 
was made from within by Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, Chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, Rockefeller kinsman, supposedly 
closest of all Wall Street bankers to the 
Roosevelt Administration, Chairman of the 
Banking Committee of the President’s Ad- 
visory Council of Fifty-two. In advance 
of publication of his Committee’s report 
to the President, Mr. Aldrich denounced 
the Eccles measure to a Senate Committee 
as being one “not of security, but of in- 
security.” 

Subsequent outgivings from other bank- 
ing and business sources have had 
similar implication—that the Administra- 
tion-banker truce of last’ year is ended 
and that an energetic campaign has been 
openly launched to kill the obnoxious 
features of Title 2 of the Eccles banking 


bill. 


Inviting London 


Despite partizan criticism, it is the Wall 
Street feeling that Secretary Morgenthau’s 
unexpected statement regarding currency 
stabilization last week was decidedly im- 
portant and perhaps highly significant. In- 
definite as it was, such unforced public 
announcement that Washington is ready to 
consider an international agreement is 
looked upon as a step forward. The 
guarded reply made a few days later by 


the British Chancellor of the Exchequ 
is looked upon as another. 

It is quite conceivable that both statp | 
ments were experimental and cryptic. Th) P 
of Secretary Morgenthau, however, was a4) 
mission that the Administration conside/er 
exchange conditions sufficiently satisfaliy 
tory to warrant cooperative stabilization )7 
this time. There has been no such officill; 
intimation heretofore. Two years ag © 
when Great Britain wanted to stabilizid; 
President Roosevelt and his advisejy) 
thought it would be disadvantageous fry. 
America to do so, and there was no dij; 
closed change from that view until la q 
week. pe 

Apparently it is the British Governmet 
which now thinks stabilization inopportw) 
for British interests. That was the ten 
of the Chancellor’s recent remarks. 


4 
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and that may be true also of the Morge i pi 
thau statement. It is certain that, in thi! 
end, the international agreement will be 
matter of compromise to which all parti) 
will contribute some concession. Bargail: 
ing will precede it, and a strong sugges 
tion of bargaining is contained in the law! 
est developments at Washington al { 
London. a 
To be sure there are obstacles. Londdo. (i 
can argue with some propriety that sterlie}hy: 
is yet somewhat too high in relation to t 
dollar, and that the American _polici}. 
with respect to gold, silver, and intern})® 
tional debts are disruptive. 


Britain on the defensive. Such an authori): 
as Leon Fraser, who is retiring from tf 
Presidency of the Bank of Internation te 
Settlements to become a New York bankds 
declares that “if Britain would stabili 
de facto for a period in agreement wil 


increasing banking agreement througho} 
the world, % 
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Name Gay Exchange Head 


uogical candidate” (THe Literary Dr- 
yt, March 16), “regular candidate” 
ine Literary Dicest, April 13), Charles 
Gay, senior partner of Whitehouse & 
mpany, one of Wall Street’s oldest firms 
“ts centenary has been celebrated—was 
nected President of the New York Stock 
ichange on May 13. He was unopposed. 
To Richard Whitney’s successor, there is 
either a new nor an old deal,” but he is 
‘dged to “a policy of frankness.” Of 
ere interest to bulls, bears, and even 
fabs, were Mr. Gay’s committee recom- 
mdations (THe Literary Dicest, April 
). 
Whe Exchange’s Governing Committee 
jcted Edward Henry Harriman Simmons 
se-President. He was its “Prosperity 
sssident” (1924.30) but was sunning 
self in Hawaii when the bottom dropped 
« of the stock market in 1929. Mr. Whit- 
y, who, as Vice-President, took the helm 
sweather the series of crises, succeeded 
-, Simmons. 

Asked if Mr. Simmons was not one of the 
dd Guard” against which Mr. Gay’s pro- 
nents rebelled this year, the new Presi- 
it said the vice-presidential appointment 
is at his own request. Significance, too, 
is seen in Mr. Whitney’s election as one 
4enrteen Governors, with 1,146 out of a 
lai of 1,181 votes cast. The other thirteen 
iled. 

The new President was born in Brooklyn 
{1875, has been a member of the Exchange 
‘ce November 2, 1911. He joined White- 
suse & Company in 1919. For the five 
evious years he headed his own firm. He 
s first elected to the Governing Commit- 
i in May, 1923. 

‘Namesake of Edward H. Harriman, the 
‘w Vice-President was born in Jersey City 
» year after Mr. Gay, studied medicine 
pb years, quit to enter finance, bought a 
kt on the Exchange at the turn of the cen- 
vy. 


(Chairman Weber Resigns 


vonflict that went on for three years and 
wre was ended last week when the Allied 
‘emical and Dye Corporation announced 
th intention to apply for permanent reg- 
ation of its shares on the Stock Ex- 
ange, and the resignation of Orlando F. 
pber as Chairman of its Board of Direc- 
Is. 

The conflict derived from Mr. Weber’s 
sistent refusal to supply either his stock- 
ders or the Stock Exchange with facts 
Acerning the company’s assets, particu- 
dy its great holdings of investment se- 
tities. 

‘A: one time, James W. Gerard, former 
zassador to Germany, representing him- 
f and other share-owners, made such 
‘exous demand for information at an an- 
#. company-meeting that some conces- 
m were obtained. Later the Stock Ex- 
anze threatened to delist Allied Chemical 
ks unless its requirements were met, and 
o-ipromise of sorts was effected. 
Hewever, Mr. Weber, dominating the 
Megement, stubbornly held to his anti- 
b&city policy, and the present necessary 
‘tender to the Securities Law and the 
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SEC is significantly coupled with his with- 
drawal from executive association with the 
corporation. One of the founders of Allied 
Chemical fifteen years ago, and its early 
President, he became Chairman of the 
Board in 1931. 


Boom Forecaster 
bre year Maj. L. L. B. Angas, of Lon- 


don, wrote “The Coming American Boom,” 
which, well publicized, diverted Wall Street 
from despondency for a day or two. This 
year the same author has, enterprisingly, 
written “The Boom Begins” as a sequel, 
and, perhaps, as the second of a continuing 
series of American stock-market forecasts. 

Once a stock-broker, now a commentator 
on finance and economics, Major Angas is, 
as he himself might say, a rare one for in- 
flation, managed-currency, and the like. 
He approves New Deal finance, quarrels 
with such of its critics as J. P. Warburg 
and Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, believes American 
inflation will proceed, and thinks it may be 
arrested at the proper time by the powers 
provided by the new Banking Bill. 

Resulting from a single and yet unful- 
filled prophecy, the British forecaster’s 
vogue in Wall Street is singular. Short, 
square-built, fiercely-mustached, Major 
Angas speaks forcefully in public. 


Demand Brings No Supply 


ee 

Ave old law that supply will respond to 
demand has been suspended so far as new 
capital issues are concerned,” says Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. “The demand for investment 
bonds of good quality is so great that price 
quotations for them have advanced to new 
high levels, and for some classes of bonds 
the prices have risen to levels higher than 
any ever reached previously. Meanwhile 
the supply of new issues does not increase 
in response to this unusual demand. There 
is no precedent for this anomalous condi- 
tion. 

“Two possible explanations deserve con- 
sideration. The first is that perhaps busi- 
ness enterprises will not borrow funds to 
improve equipment and expand operations 
while Federal borrowing continues on a vast 
scale. The second is that, perhaps, business 
will continue to refrain from seeking new 
capital as long as the codes maintain regu- 
lation over the details of their operations.” 


Standard Sues Standard 


fl Bae Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
vs. The Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey: to the layman this may be a puzzler, 
but to the Federal District Court at St. 
Louis, Missouri, it is merely another cor- 
poration lawsuit. 

Indiana Standard asks the Court to en- 
join New Jersey Standard from offering 
products labeled “Esso” in fourteen States 
in which the Indiana company does busi- 
ness. For forty years, runs the Indiana 
firm’s plea, the trade-marks “Standard,” 
“Soco,” “So,” etc., have been its label. Mil- 
lions have been spent to identify these with 
the Indiana company, says the plaintiff’s 
brief, 


| 
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TYPEWRITER 


FREE 
HOME TYPING 
COURSE 


BRAND NEW 
MODEL No. 5 


REMINGTON PORTABLE 


@ A brand new Remington for only 10c a day. An 
easy, practical Home Typing Course FREE. With it 
anyone quickly becomes expert on this machine...the 
most rugged, dependable portable made. Not used or 
rebuilt. Standard 4-row keyboard. Standard width 
carriage. Margin release on keyboard. Back spacer. 
Automatic ribbon reverse. Every essential feature of 
big office typewriters. Carrying Case FREE. Try it 
for 10 days without risking a cent. If you don’t agree 
it is the finest portable at any price, return it at our 
expense. Don’t delay. Without obligation, write now. 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 13-54, 205 E. 42 St., N.Y.C. 


Receives investment 
advisory service from 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION, 120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Full information may be obtained 
from your local investment house. 
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From Our Readers to Our Readers 


Are Europeans More Patriotic? 


Sir:—Returning recently from Europe after 
an absence of ten years, I ran pell-mell into a 
parade of some regiment or other on Fifth 
Avenue. The sidewalks were lined with many 
proud and curious citizens. But, as the Stars 
and Stripes went by, I was deeply struck by the 
failure of a large majority of them to doff hats. 
Some lifted their headgear only half-heartedly, 
listlessly. In Paris or London these shirkers 
would have caused a riot. Let the Tricolor or 
the Union Jack go by and Frenchmen and 
Britons remove top-pieces snappily, policemen 
salute briskly. Are Europeans more patriotic, 
or is our sorely-tried patriotism lax? 


Troy, New York. Puitip BLANFORD. 


The Careful Motorist Pays 


Sir:—Let the echo ring from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, “Honors for Careful Motorists.” Now 
that every one is organizing for every thing, 
why not start an organization for the careful 
motorist? I have paid some $500, others have 
paid more, and get nothing from it but an 
increase in rates next year, because the careless 
motorist who has caused the extra accidents 
(and can often get no insurance to protect me) 
has raised the accident-rate. 

Exuis J. BARRINGER. 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 


Sir:—The leading article in the science and 
invention department of THe Literary DIcEsr, 
“Barleycorn in the Gas-Tank,” dulls the edge 
of one of our highway-safety slogans, “Liquor 
and Gasoline Don’t Go Together.” I suppose 
we shall have to change the thought to the 
effect that the mixing may be in the tank of the 
car, but not in the tank of the driver. 


Martinsville, Virginia. Owen R. Eastey. 


New Shackles for Lawyers 


Sir:—The key to the reduction of crime lies 
in the hands of every lawyer. 

If we really want to fight crime, it is neces- 
sary to create another new law which would 
“compel a lawyer to fight with all his might 
for his client’s rights and ask a lawful 
justice.” A new law which would stop feint- 
defenses in the court-room would serve the 
purpose, I believe. 

Therefore, I venture to suggest our states- 
men draft a bill for a new law which will 
disbar any lawyer as soon as he loses a 
certain number of cases—say: Ten cases, for 
instance. VINCENT CATTANO. 
Syracuse, New York. 


City Riff-Raff and New Farmers 


Sir:—I think that Fred DeArmond should 
not be so frightened about the invasion of the 
rural sections by what he terms the riff-raff from 
the cities. 

That class of city-dwellers can never be in- 
duced to abandon their ways, or alley-haunts, 
for industrious living, or healthy environment, 
but the legitimately unemployed from the 
cities, placed on productive farms of a size that 
can be worked by the owner and his family, 
would revolve into a population that would be 
the bulwark of this great republic in a very 
short time. 

It is phenomenal that the men from the rural 
districts (the tillers of the soil) can always be 
depended upon for their patriotism, and for 
their ability to defend their country. 

It is more pleasant to view a countryside well 
dotted with cheerful farmhouses than to gaze 
on a main street crowded with despondent- 
looking, sturdy men and women whom pro- 
longed disappointment is liable to drive into the 
riff-raff, thus increasing the crop of social prob- 


lems. R. Gances. 
San Francisco. 
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Over the Tracks to Eternity 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Resents Attack on Senate 


Sir:—This letter is in reply to an attack on 
the Senate written by C. W. Wilson and printed 
in your issue of May 4. This is an answer, and 
not a defense, because all Americans who value 
their liberties know that the Senate needs no 
defense. 

One sometimes wonders after reading letters 
like Mr. Wilson’s, or after listening to addresses 
over the radio advocating the Townsend Plan, 
or the “Share-the-Wealth” plan, whether we 
are still living under a democracy, or in an 
insane asylum. Mr. Wilson calls the Senate a 
useless, expensive barnacle, and would abolish 
it. This would leave the States without rep- 
resentation in the Congress, endanger the lib- 
erties of us all, and leave our vice presidents 
with nothing to do. J.P. L. L. Marston. 
Powderville, Montana. 


In Defense of Animal Experiments 


Sir:—William J. Bailey, Jr., in a recent issue 
of Tue Lirerary Dicest, says: “Living dogs, 
kindly treated, have saved more lives than the 
poor beasts who have suffered torture in the 
name of science.” 

I wonder if he is acquainted with the work 
of Banting on insulin, all of which was done on 
dogs. As a diabetic who finds it necessary to 
take four injections of insulin each day in order 
to stay alive, I say blessings on those noble 
animals who gave their lives that I and thou- 
sands like me might live. The Great Master 
has said that there is no greater friend than one 
who lays down his life for another’s. 

In case Mr. Bailey says it is unfair to make 
dogs unwilling martyrs, I can point proudly to 
Walter Reed, and to hundreds like him, who 
willingly suffered, and died, that suffering in 
others might be abated and banished. 


Philadelphia. Freperick C, Smiru, M.D. 


A New Boondoggling Puzzle 


Sir:—A recent issue of Tur LITERARY 
DicEst contains a much-needed recipe 
for putting a necktie on a shirt with 
collar attached, so that the collar does 
not wrinkle and the wearer “lose time and 
temper.” Will some reader now please 


furnish | a recipe for getting a tie to 
slip so it can be properly adjusted when 
worn with a stiff collar on a shirt with 


collar detached? We never get too old 
or too wise to learn. 


: Rosert McInturrr. 
West Union, Ohio. 


The Debate Over Florida Tourists |/;) 
Sir:—Your correspondent, L. C. Bundgae|)> 
in a recent issue, evidently did not visit Flor] ) 
this season else he would have had a differ}ix 
slant on the “distribution of wealth” and |) 
“undeserving privileged class.” I toured Flor|! ), 
this winter and was amazed at the number|si 
low-priced cars bearing licenses from ev) ij" 
State in the Union. Y 
These tourists were not spending money re}/9/\.5' 
lessly, but were having a swell time in a modi: a 
wholesome way. They were people of modii 
means. There were wealthy folks there, ti4,, 
They were spending money freely, and tl)ia) 
money brought prosperity to waiters, chauffe Lis 
servants, merchants, fruit-growers, garage m} 
and countless other small fry. | 


Yonkers, New York. 


4 


J. H. RuoapeEs} M 


Sir:—For asinine suggestions L. C. Bul . 
gaard’s proposal that Florida tourists be tax) ©, 
$1 a day probably touches a new all-time hij/59 yo’ 
Does Mr. Bundgaard believe that all vacaticior 
(such as a summer trip to the mountains js 
Colorado) are needless luxuries and marks 5 
social inequalities, or is it that he just does}b ss 
know that 85 per cent. of the tourists to Flori!) » 
come for health reasons? a 

If he could see the hundreds of thousands tis ,» 
elderly people whose annual visit to Flori] 
during the winter, and the consequent escap * - 
from colds and other ailments, has extend®), : 
their span and usefulness, he would hare) ii: 
brand Florida vacationing as a luxury. jira 

And, incidentally, when did $5 a day 
food, lodging, amusement, travel-expense, e1/5:, \) 
get into the “luxurious spending” classificatioi39\/\\ 
Jacksonville, Florida. V. J. OBENAUER, JR. 7 


Sir:—The major premise of Mr. Bundgaarih3 \iw 
statement is that the Florida tourists are “ip: 
undeserving, privileged class.” Who is to 
their judge? Perhaps if your correspondejot: » 
knew the life history of a typical cross-sectiie: 
of Florida tourists, he might learn that many (52! 
them are retired farmers who, in their youty — 
arose with the dawn, and worked conscientiousii/h 
until dark, summer and winter, and who, }ji* 


thrift and economy, succeeded in saving enoujii0 ™ 
to take care of themselves in their old age, wi)9., 


x 


an occasional trip to Florida. 
Others are retired mechanics, artizans, 7 
tradesmen, small merchants, who, during the. 
productive years, have managed to save a net 5 
egg for old-age enjoyment in a sunny climat ik 
or to take a brief vacation in middle life. Son} 
of these are masters of industry who, in the| © 
day, have founded institutions which give e1>v),, 
ployment to millions. Who is to say they ajor 
undeserving? Some are invalids. i 
¥ 
{ 


i 


t 


Need any one envy these people the pleasuris9. 
their hard-earned money brings them? 


New York City. 


L. A. Mack. yal : 


bi 
Sir:—I have spent four winters in Floridp!” 


and the only “privilege” I have is to try aripi’ 
save enough from taxes to get together the ca: Sil. 
to buy gasoline to get there and rent and foc» 
during the stay. Out of my experience ar>>* 
observation, I know that thousands of tho! )~ 
who manage to get to Florida for the winti 
months are farmers, and other thousands nev a) 
‘spend” anything. i 
There are, of course, many wealthy peop )o © 
who winter in Florida, but the percentage 
that 1,750,000 would be so small as to be ne -o 
ligible. Vl bet Mr. Bundgaard is either 
“Townsendite,” or a “Huey-ite,” who wants (1)! 
share the fruits of some other man’s industry. = 


" 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Wit E. Hampton. pra 


Sir:—An estimate of the different classes «> 
spenders as Florida tourists annually woul bi 
be: the really big spenders, 100,000; mediw } 
spenders, 300,000; small spenders, 500,00()) 
poor spenders, who pick up jobs during tou 
ist season, 100,000; a total of one million. 

BurEAU OF IMMIGRATION, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. ©) 
Tallahassee, Florida. .. Ee 


% 
. 0 
@ 
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Weekly Chart of Congressional Action 


(Compiled for The Literary Digest by Congressional Intelligence, Washington, D. C.) 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


FOOT-NOTES: Letters in parentheses carried in the various amendment 
columns of the Chart refer to explanations of amendments at base of the 


Chart. 


NUMERALS: Numerals in parentheses in the amendment columns refer 


(Cuart No. 19: As of May 18, 1935) 


to Charts in previous issues of The Literary Digest in which amendm Conference 
to the particular bill were explained. Numeral ta), for stekeneee rater te HOUSE SENATE President 
Chart No. 2, which appeared in the issue of January 26, 1935, ete. nae are} 
COMMITTEE SYMBOLS: Abbreviations used for the various Committees 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll Vv 13 14 15 
are as follows: Agri.—Agriculture; Appro.—Appropriations; Bank’:— 
‘Banking; Comm.—Commerce; Fin.—Finance; F.R.—Foreign Relations; 
1,C.—Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the House, and Interstate Com- 3 
merce in the Senate; Judic.—Judiciary; Labor—Labor in the House n we n nm Ke 
‘(Corresponding Committee in Senate is Education and Labor); Mines— 5 st) Pa] 5 ° ei = aS 8 ° 
Mines and Mining; W.&M.—Ways and Means; R.&H.—Rivers and Harbors; $e 88 > Os & $e 25 > ® 35 = Sieies 
P.0.—Post Offices and Post Roads; M.A.—Military Affairs. Pao) Se Bg S38 oS Ss SE Bf EE SB Fe jl 
gigs a2 Gs << 32 €e 88 os << &< 38 
£5 25 os 2 8 a 9S a3 og 25 3 <2 33 
Title and Bill a5 “REC ea ss. a0 SS Gees pect See Semen omeele 
New Bills Author Number Of Od AR He m= OM Of BE one me OM ma 
; 1 2 3 
5 F mies BONUS Passed Passed 
|Legislative Appropriations—The last of the . id = : fs a 
sual appropriation pills, arith, thes exes ae ( Ky.) HR3896 W.& M. (10) 3-13 HRI 3-22 Fin. $2605 4-25 HRI 5-7 (18) 
on o e Second Deficiency bill, is the one AppROPRIA Passed Passedicosevin 
voviding funds for the legislative branch of = if 2 a 
le Government, including the Senate, the POC pers HR4442 Appro. (3) 1-22 Minor 2-1 Appro. (10) 3-I1 (12) -26 H-4-22 
jouse of Representatives, and the Library APPROPRIA. Passed Passeduceseis 
‘ Congress, among other items. This bill, Qjliye; : HR5255 Appro (5) 2-4 (6) 2-8 Appro. (8) 1-22 Minor 2-25 H-3-18 3-22 
ambered H.R. 8021, was sponsored in the WAR DEPT. : ; 
souse by Representative Ludlow, of Indiana. APPROPRIA. Passed Passed S-3-26 
'The measure provides a total of $20,355,- Parks HR5913 Appro. (7) 2-19 Minor 2-22 Appro. (9) 3-1 (10 3-8 H-3-29 4-9 
5, an increase of $1,884,934 over last year DEFICIENCY 
ne in part to elimination of pay-cuts APPROPRIA. Passed Passed S-3-20 
tablished under the Economy -Act. This Buchanan HR6644 Appro. (10) 3-12 Minor 3-13 Appro. (Il) 3-18 (11) 3-19 H-3-20 3-21 
4tal is broken down as follows: Senate, INTERIOR 
1,101,911 ; House of Representatives, $8,289,- APPROPRIA. Passed Passed S-5-1 
4; Capitol Police, $110,650; Joint Commit- Taylor HR6223 Appro. (8) 2-27 (9) 3-1 Appro. (15) 4-15 (15) 4-16 H-4-30 5-9 
e® on Printing, $11,620; Legislative Counsel, AGRICULTURE 
5,000; Architect of the Capitol, $1,768,218; APPROPRIA. Passed Passed S-5-10 
-ytanic Garden, $114,987; Library of Sandlin HR6718 Appro. (11) 3-14 Minor 3-15 Appro. (12) 3-27 Minor 3-29 H-4-15 
eeress, $2,379,647; Government Printing NAWY DEPT. 
<e, $4,500,000, and Miscellaneous, $4,000. APPROPRIA. Passed 
Aare hear na HR7672 Appro. (16) 4-23 Minor 4-26 Appro. (18) 5-9 
APPROPRIA. 
AAA Amendments—Another new draft of Ludlow HR8021 Appro. (9) eal’ as cae ee ce 
bill to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 4-*BULLION 
ent Act has been introduced by Repre- RELIEF Passed Passed 8-4-5 
fatative Jones, of Texas, and is numbered Buchanan HJRI17 Appro. (3) 1-23 (3) 1-24 Appro (6) 2-14 (12) 3-23 H-4-5 4-8 
R. 8052. The new measure provides for §QCIAL 
‘bsidizing exports, for compensatory taxes JNSURANCE 
imports that adversely affect domestic Doughton HR7260 W.& M. (14) 4-5 (15) 4-19 Fin 
fricultural producers, for benefit payments Wagner Hi fet Veebeeie ge hole ro aed ky Ree Fin Mi RD Fo 
/ kind (that is, benefit payments might be HOME LOAN Dageeel a 
ent tathoe ee than Steagall HR6021 Bank’z (9) 2-21 (10) 3-12 Bank’g (14) 49 Minor 412 
srely “reductions” in crop output, and for FARM CREDIT i 
ention to increases in interest and tax Jones HR5440 Agri. (yy Paha MEIC ones woot sone Gano JACEE! 
jyments when computing parity prices. Fletcher 51384 Agri. Minor 2-18 (a) 5-10 Bank’g (4) 1-29 (6) 2-11 
Other significant provisions include specific FOOD, DRUG 
\thority to impose licenses on milk, tobacco, Mead FER S97 2":Cr esse eee ee) See eee oe 4 p> Oh vee 
@ar beets, fruits, vegetables, and wool; Copeland C5 Ret ore a Comm. (6) 3-22 (14) 
thority to impose licenses on retailers aS WOLDING CO’S. 
failers only in the case of milk and milk  paydourn HR 34233.” oe ee ee ee eee are Pie 
ducts; and inspection of handlers’ books.  jhpeele,- 597.0 Gia Lo@ (b) 5-14 
AAA AMEND. 
eS) Ns Jones H8052 Agri. (b) 5-15 aS 43% 
| SISO 75 Wee crn eet es oa ri. 
Holding Companies—Following considera- Bee TAX Sug = ClO tod 
in of his original Holding Company Bill poriiertt Pp d P al 
. 1725) by the Senate Interstate Commerce Dough HR6359 W. & M. N 3-7 Non 311 Fin N SIS INE nee oa 
ymmittee, Senator Wheeler, of Montana, oughton -& M. None one in. one 3- inor 3- -4- 4-19 
jairman of the Committee, embodied recom- COTTON-TAX 
‘ndations in a new draft which he in- EXEMPTION . Passed : 
»duced as Senate bill numbered S. 2796. Doxey HR6424 Agri. Giby 3-8 Chl) 3-19 = Agri. 
)While the new bill carries the general title RIWERS AND 
| providing for control and elimination of HARBORS Passed 
‘blic-utility holding companies operating, Mansfield HR6732 R.& H. Minor 3-18 Minor 4-9 Comm..... 
marketing securities, in interstate and NRA 
reign commerce, it is somewhat modified py 7ENSION 
wm the first bill, It permits the Securities Foon CVV 8 Fin nll 
Exchange Commission under certain qjq,, UTES Same Fin None) m5-2mNonem sald 
ditions to exempt holding companies of a 
specified character, and it extends the time ep EE Daeewal 
ee ution from the year 1940 to the year Maad HR6511 P.O. (12) 3.9 (12) 93-25 P.O; 
J O’ Mahoney S742 0s Ose: oi see ee ee re wal: 
<h er etg McKellar S24549 ees ee wh: 0), 
d 7 : WAR-PROFITS Passed 
See included in.the Chart but MeSuain HR5529M.A. = (14), 2-12, (14) 44-9) (14)— (18) (18) 
Supreme Court and Congress—Representa- een Aa as HR7018 Aeri 
‘e Dobbins, of Illinois, has proposed a Banth d $2367 ao Agri. (15) 411 (18) 
solution in the House Ce role re- ene: ear as Poe P, es ‘4 a ) 
iv2 a two-thirds majority of the Supreme asse 
ues in declaring any act of Congress to Steagall HR7617 Bank’g (16) 419 (18) 5-9 Bank's : 
| snconstitutional. At present a simple Fletcher SI715 .....e. tere vee cee. s... Bank’g ; 
Gjecity of the Court is all that is required. LYNCHING : 
*. Dobbins’s resolution, which is numbered (ostigan-Wagner 824 duvet, Wore SS YAY 2-54 ances 
J. Res. 287 and was referred to the House y4por BOARD 
Aaa con the Neath rows arene Chiapen) H1R7978 Labor ef apn ae) Passed 
& Constitution, which wou necessitate Vv CUR Cena Rae eee ine 3 
tifeation by ‘the legislatures of three- ait ee j pe Reha fd ete Mics 
Gros of the several States. : = = 
Penctary Stabilization — The subject of (a) The House amended the Farm Credit Bill to provide until July 11, 1938, if the borrower is not in default. 
iT monetary stabilization was incorpo- interest rates of 3% % from next July 1 to July 1, 1936, (b) Committee amendments are incorporated in the 


E in a resolution (Senate Concurrent 

ution 15) by Senator Thomas, of Okla- 
‘ys. His resolution, the Senator explains, 
A to set forth the steps which the 

ens must take and which this Govern® 
preliminary to calling a 
conference on monetary policies and 


my must take 
or 
$ Stabilization of world monetary units. 


and 4% from July 1, 1936, to July 1, 1958. It also 
provided that no payment on principal would be required 


digest cf the bill in the first column on this page. 


He includes the suggestion of using ‘both 
gold and silver at an agreed and fixed ratio 
as a form of specie to be secured and held 
as the basis of the currencies of the several 


respective nations.” 
President 


taken, the 


After various steps are 


would be 


authorized to 


call a world monetary conference looking to 


a stabilization 


agreement. 


The Spice of Life 


Change o’ Scenery. — SUITOR 


—‘“‘And where is your sister, 
Jimmy?” 
Jummy—“‘She just ran upstairs 


to change rings when she saw you 
coming.” — Philadelphia Evening 


Bulletin. 


Strategy. — “Father,” said the 
small boy, “what is psychology?” 

“Psychology, my son, is a word 
of four syllables that you ring in 
to distract attention when the ex- 
plaining gets difficult.” — Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Domestic Corporation. — “So 
your wife takes in washing?” the 
Montgomery County judge asked 
a man who was up for vagrancy. 
“What do you do?” 

“Well, Judge,” explained the 
accused, “I takes in the washin’, 
the old woman does the washin’, I 
takes the washin’ back, the old 
woman collects the money and I 
talks her out of most of it.’— 
Wichita Eagle. 


Bless You!—‘“Want to leave 
me, Mary? I thought you were quiie com- 
fortable. What is it for—something pri- 
vate?” 

“No, ma’am, 
Times Record. 


it’s a sergeant.”—Troy 


But Plenty of It.—When the pipe-band 
of a certain regiment of Scots played for 
the first time on Church Square, Pretoria, 
a Kaffir listening to the band was asked 
what he thought of it. 

After a few seconds’ consideration he re- 
plied: “Plenty no good, boss. No begin- 
ning, no middle, no finish, all one like.” — 
Sporting and Dramatic. 


The Critics.—Church service was over. 
and three members walked home together, 
discussing the message they had heard. 

“T tell you,” said the first, enthusiasti- 
cally, “Doctor Blank can certainly dive 
deeper into the truth than any minister I 
ever heard!” 

“Yes,” said the second man, 
stay under longer.” 

“Yes,” echoed the third, 
drier!” —Hudson Star. 


“and he can 


“and come up 


Not So Encouraging. — The Christmas 
guest was being shown to his bed in the 
haunted room by his host’s faithful, but 
tather sinister-looking, retainer. 

At the door of the room, they paused. 

“B-b-by the way,” said the guest, 
anything—er—unusual ever 
connection with this room?” 

“Not for over fifty years, sir,” 
servant hollowly. 

“And what happened then?” 
guest, with a sigh of relief. 

“A gentleman who spent the night here 
appeared at breakfast the next morning,” 
came the reply —Answers (London). 


4,4 


“has 
happened in 


said the 


asked the 
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“It says, ‘Teas, Light Refreshments, Bed and Breakfast. 
—The Passing Show (London) 


(ner- 
vously): “I suppose the operation will be 
dangerous, doctor?” 

Doctor: “Nonsense! You couldn’t buy 
a dangerous operation for forty dollars.”-— 
Victoria Colonist. 


Rapid.—A golf-professional, hired by a 
big department store to give golf-lessons, 
was approached by two women. 

“Do you wish to learn to play golf, 
madam?” he asked one. 
“Oh, no,” she said, 
wants to learn. 
Antonio Chaser, 


it’s my friend who 
I learned yesterday.” —San 


Time You Learned. — “J’]] | 
frank with you,” said the your 
man when the embrace was ove 
“Youre not the first girl I ev 
kissed.” 

“And Ill be frank with you 
she answered. “You have a lot 
learn.”—W isconsin Guard Revie 


Quite an Asset.—A Chicagoa 
visiting Fond du Lac, Wisconsi 
had occasion to call Appleto 
Upon asking what the charge we 
he was told fifty cents. 

“Fifty cents. For that di 
tance? Great Scott! In Chicas 
you can call up Hell for fif 
cents.’ 

“Possibly,” coolly afaered tl 
operator, “it’s in the city limits 
—Chicago Daily News. 


We’re Here on Business. — 
young barrister paused in t 
midst of a boring harangue ar 
said to Lord Ellenborough: “Is 
the pleasure of the court that 
should proceed with my stat 
ment?” 

Lord Ellenborough  replie 

“Pleasure, Mr. ——, has been out of tl 
question for a long time; but you may pr 


ceed.” —Observer (London). 
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Willing to Compromise.—A weary tel 
graph-agent, stationed many miles fro 
anywhere in the Sudan, in the hottest pa 
of summer wired his superior office 
“Please relieve me; can’t stay here; a 
surrounded by lions, elephants and wolves 

The officer wired back: “There are 1 
wolves in the Sudan.” 

Whereupon the weary one replied: “R 
ferring to my wire of yesterday, cane 
wolves.”—Bystander (London). 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


What?—Amelia Earhart was born in 
Atchison, Kansas. Her parents were not 
living there at the time——Cammack paper. 


We Refuse to List Them.—The follow- 
ing churches are included two broken ribs 
and minor cuts ———-.—Lynchburg (Va.) 
paper. 


But How About Northerners?—He de- 
manded abolition of the stormy weather 
over the southern part of the United States. 


—Pasadena paper. 


Hitler Burns Up.—Political prisoners in 
Saarland concentration camps were set fire 
to-day in accordance with the amnesty de- 
creed on May Day.—Philadelphia paper. 


Death Takes a Holiday.—Life begins at 


the Yucca theater to-night and at the Yucca ~ 


theater to-night and runs through Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday.—Roswell (N. M.) 
paper. 


No Crooners Need Apply.—Help Want 
—EXPERIENCED concert worker to bui 
storm cellar.—Advertisement in Cincinne 
paper. 


And Is He Sore! ——, Ww 
escaped from Great Meadow prison, w 
sentenced to-day to serve two addition 
years in prison gates under the seat of tl 
warden’s car.—New York paper. 


Post Office Dept. “The P# 
Dep’t is never questioned. Every pers 
who presents a letter for mailing is ful 
confident that it will be safely carried 
its destruction.””—Mountain Lake (Ming 
paper. 


Status Quo.—“I believe, too, that in 
vidualism and the profit system will preve 
which means an opportunity for every . 
and woman to live his or her own life, wol 
ing toward financial independence by in 
try and theft.”—Albany paper. ” 


